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A Prefatory Word for 
the Ministers’ Institute 
at Tarrytown 


It is to be hoped that the coming session 
of the Ministers’ Institute—it is now 
beginning at the Hackney School, Tarry- 
town, N. Y.—will set at ease the mind of 
Rev. Maxwell Savage (and perhaps of 
others) as expressed in the latest “News 
Letter.’’ He wrote in uncertainty whether 
to take time and money to go to a session 
which seemed to offer so little about our 
own work. 

Such an uncertainty, sincere as it is, 
should be proved mistaken by those who 
carry on the meetings of the coming week. 
Rightly conducted, they deeply concern 
our work, and affect it, though they deal 
chiefly with the political and international 
problems over which we have obviously no 
control. But if the ministers who attend 
frankly disavow all intentions either of 
withdrawing to an ivory tower or of be- 
coming international experts they can do 
much. 

First, they can, each in his own little 
group, become better leaders of a process of 
thinking that will not try to be comfortable 
through callousness, but steady through 
faith in the ultimate triumph of right. 
Second, they can increase the preaching of 
the basic gospel of our churches, the Two 
Commandments, as not only the ideal of 
future action, but as the power for imme- 
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diate action. It is the deficiency in this 
power which Norman Thomas, in the re- 
cent Summer School, deplored as compell- 
ing him to seek a field of organized effort 
more efficient than, the Church. 

To achieve this efficiency is a task recog- 
nized ever since the time of Plato, who 
wanted fine social direction by philoso- 
phers in charge of the state. He later had 
such charge in Sicily, but failed personally, 
and in steps on the way to making good 
leaders effective the stumblings since have 
been countless. But the chance is open 
clearly today to reassert the decency of 
nine-tenths of humanity, at the time when 
the bad leaders are the effective ones. The 


institute can do a real work with members . 
who help shape public opinion, provided it © 


makes clear to them that the real point of 
attack is on the machinery of decision. 


Woe 


Star Island 
Charles Gustav Girelius 
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Storm-swept island of granite and wave- 
beaten crags, 

Tell us what thought was inspired to name 
you “Star’’! 

Was there a beacon light that stood here 
long ago; 

Whose constancy some ship’s captain lik- 
ened to that of the Northern Star? 

Or was it the line of the shore as traced up- 
on a chart, 

Whose rough, radiating points suggested 
the name? 

But it matters not why nor by whom the 
name was given, 

For you were rightly named, and now on 
these summer days 

Pilgrim souls are gathered on your granite 
ledges, 

To dedicate you more truly to the unfailing 
stars. 
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Beloved island of many pilgrim sojourns, 
you have become a symbol; 

Your name suggests the unceasing integrity 
of all truth, 

The inexorable process of a law that shall 
win its way at last 


To Unitarian 
Legionnaires 


Unitarians from other cities who 
are members of the American Legion 
and who intend to visit Boston for 
the Legion’s Twenty-second National 
Convention, to be held here Septem- 
ber 23 to 26, are cordially invited to 
visit Unitarian headquarters, 25 Bea- 
con Street. 


To the far-off conquest of all wrong, 
And the appeal of love urging man toward 
the luminous goal of brotherhood. 
And now from a world darkened by the be- 
wildering hatreds of war, 

And shaken by the fear-driven forces of 
violence, - 

We have come as comrades of the spirit to 
this place of quiet, 

To seek refreshment for the body, to re- 
ceive inspiration for the mind, 

And to discover new adventures for the 
soul’s endeavor. 
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Wave-worn and wind-swept for a million 
years, 

Your granite substance faces the fierce 
storms of winter, 

But on each recurring summer you become 
a place of smiling loveliness, 

Where gentle splashing of waves, the 
beauty of sky and sunset, 

And the persistent grass sheltered in the 
crevices of the rocks, 

Convey God’s peace to all who come in 
search of a starlit path, 

Whereon we may travel in more eager 
mood to the tasks that await us 

In earth’s hard and dangerous places. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 


Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., 
botham, Sunday, 2.30 p. m., 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
Station 


Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, 3.15 p. m., 
A. U. A. recordings, Station WHAI, 1210 
kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Peter H. Sam- 
som, Thursday, 9 p. m., Station KFWB, 
“Youth Gives Its Answer.” 


Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5 p. m., Station WIOD. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 
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This Ought Ye To Do and 
Not Leave the Other Undone 


(A Guest Editorial) 


THE PLIGHT OF THE REFUGEE is tragic beyond 
our power to grasp, and many of us have been devoting 
major time and effort for these months past to helping 
them. 

It is right that we should do this—everyone ought 
to share this effort. Yet if we stop with concern for 
the victims of oppression, we are doing just what 

Hitler would like. 

In all humanitarian work there is danger that pre- 
occupation with the victims of disaster will crowd out 
effort to prevent further disaster. In a time of such 
‘immediate and overwhelming threat as the present, it 
is vital that we should think and act not only to assuage 
‘suffering but also to check its spread. 

What if Britain falls? There will be millions 
more refugees, not only British but also the exiles from 
every ravaged country in Europe whom Britain is 
sheltering. And every Japanese advance drives new 

hordes of Chinese from their homes, refugees no less 
pitiable because we have forgotten them. 

As one who has myself been guilty of one-sided 

emphasis, I appeal to all who are working for refugees 
‘to pledge themselves, solemnly, that for every dollar 
and every hour spent to relieve these sufferers they 
will spend equal money and effort to prevent others 
from suffering. 
Various lines of endeavor are open. I suggest 
two, in which immediate action may prove effective. 
First, we can help Great Britain with material aid, 
and not merely sympathy. General Pershing has 
pointed out that the sale to her of fifty over-age 
destroyers may make the difference between survival 
and conquest. It seems little to ask of this country; 
but the destroyers are not sent because of the objec- 
tions of some senators, in particular Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts and Wheeler of Montana. These objections 
would be overridden if the government and the other 
senators knew that they had public opinion behind 
them. 

Second, we can stop giving aid to Japan. With- 
out American munitions and raw materials, the Japa- 
nese military machine would long ago have crumpled. 
Steps have been taken to lessen the flow, but essentials 
such as copper are still being sent. Besides stopping 
this leak, this country might help China directly by 
loans. At the very least, we who hate aggression can 
stop buying silk stockings—which Japan can exchange 
for copper. 

To be effective, we should unite with those who 


are likeminded. Two organizations claim our support 
—the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies (now concentrating on aid to Britain) and the 
Committee for Non-Participation in Japanese Aggres- 
sion. Both have headquarters at 8 West 40th Street, 
New York, and local branches; and both issue useful 
bulletins. Either one can use your money, and will 
tell you how to use your time, to good effect. They 
are both trying to keep war away from America, by 
supporting those who are fighting our battles. 

The leading presidential nominees have both ex- 
pressed their desire to support the democratic coun- 
tries. How far they go depends largely upon how far 
they realize that public opinion is behind them; and 
these committees focus and make vocal such opinion. 

It is a duty also to try to understand the forces 
which led to the present situation, and what better 
world order is possible. A.U.A. pamphlet 354, ‘“Edu- 
cation for Democracy” (only twenty-three pages!), by 
Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown University, 
and “The United States of Europe,” by Alfred M. 
Bingham, are recent and valuable, and deal with dif- 
ferent aspects of the general subject. Other stimu- 
lating discussions can readily be found. 

But let it not be forgotten that no “‘education for 
democracy” will be of much avail if the present demo- 
cratic nations are overwhelmed. While we discuss 
how we can help them, and hesitate, Hitler does not 
hesitate: he drives on. 

Elisabeth Anthony Dexter. 


The Streit Plan and Beyond 


UNITARIANS who are following the recommenda- 
tions embodied in the resolution that the denomina- 
tion should make a study of Clarence Streit’s plan for 
“Union Now” ought to regard as necessary collateral 
reading the current article if not the two earlier ones 
on “The War as Revolution” by Max Lerner, in the 
last three numbers of The Nation. Like Clarence 
Streit, Max Lerner thinks that union now is a vital 
necessity if Hitler is to be defeated, and like Streit he 
has no objection to being “‘grandiose’’ in his scheming. 
But his line-up is quite different from that of Streit. 
It is possible to stop Hitler, he thinks, but: 


In this effort we must first of all know our potential 
allies. They are Britain (but only the new Britain of the 
Churchill-Labor government), the rest of the British 
Commonwealth (and what still untapped resources for 
democratic expansion are there!), the Soviet Union, 
China, Latin America. This offers a daring perspective, 
but only daring perspectives are worth anything in this 
hour of crisis. It means the attempt to reconcile di- 
verse and even hostile national traditions and social 
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systems, linked only by common danger and oppor- 
tunity. 

Does this present an impossible task? I can only 
say that if it is impossible nothing short of it is possible. 
The very scope of the perspective is one of the essential 
things about it. Nothing will succeed except what 
would formerly have been deemed grandiose. One 
thing that Hitler will have accomplished is to have 
forced us to change the scale of our international think- 
ing and planning. We must today in America think in 
terms of India and Australia, of Russia and China, of 
Canada and Chile. Realists have laughed at Clarence 
Streit’s plan because it covered so much ground. They 
were wrong. Its trouble was that it did not cover 
enough ground. It was Europe-centered, and within 
Europe it was democracy-centered; and European de- 
mocracy crumbled under Streit’s fingers even as he 
wrote. And internally it worked on too formal a level, 


In Praise of Pacifists 
By a Non-Pacifist 


The writer is minister of the Unitarian Church of 

West Upton, Mass. 

A SIGNIFICANT DOCUMENT has just come to 
my desk. A group of pacifist ministers, sponsoring a 
declaration of their position, were circulating their 
manifesto and giving me an opportunity of going on 
record with them against participation in any kind of 
military activity. 

Now, I appreciate the flattery implied by receiv- 
ing this paper; but I did not sign it. For Iam nota 
pacifist. But as I thought about the whole matter 
and, especially, as I reflected upon these brave col- 
leagues of mine, I must confess that I had a genuine 
spiritual experience. The result was that I was ex- 
alted, ennobled and illuminated as I have rarely been 
before. 

Hence, I should like to suggest to all who can not 
call themselves pacifists that they need these pacifists. 
Far from calling them names, we should salute their 
high spiritual attitude. The fact is, these pacifists are 
not hair-brained fanatics; they know all too well what 
they are doing and the price and consequences of their 
behavior. And we should do well if we were as clear- 
headed, as disinterested and heroic as they are. We 
may disagree with the dogma of pacifism, but certainly 
we can not disown the sublime and redeeming spirit of 
the pacifists: this we must approach in all humility and 
cherish as infinitely precious. 

I do not suppose that these pacifists need, or 
would even welcome, a word of mine in their behalf, 
but it would seem to me that, not for their sake but 
for our own, a word in praise of pacifists might fill a 
great and obvious need. Not that I would argue with 
them or seek to convert them to my side. That 
would be presumptuous. But it would be a distinctive 
discipline just to acknowledge our debt to them simply 
for what they are and for the indispensable values they 
represent. 

(1) It seems to me that, in the first place, we 
should praise these pacifists for their idealism in a time 
when the souls of men are being stampeded and fright- 
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mapping legal structures, seeking to preserve the status 
quo instead of to transform it. 


Mr. Lerner dissents both from the dignified 
Beard type of isolationism and the Lindbergh type— 
which he suspects, we imagine, of being rather “phony” 
although he does not put it that way. He believes in 
a bold American attempt at world leadership, but 
whereas Streit spoke in terms of the formal democra- 
cies, Lerner is not satisfied with the sort of formal 
democracy that is compatible with laissez faire eco- 
nomics, and would have America aim at real democ- 
racy at home and everywhere. Real democracy in- 
cludes, of course, economic as well as political de- 
mocracy. 

And whether we can achieve that or not is quite 
a gamble. 


Albert Nicholas Kaucher 


ened into abandoning their glorious principles in the 
interest of prudence. These pacifists have not sold 
their ideals for a mess of spurious security: when multi- 
tudes are going over to the timid ranks of the so-called 
“realists,’’ they remain true to their visions. For this 
we should be truly thankful: for, even if the armies of 
the militant are being swelled by men compromising 
with themselves, we should remember that our hal- 
lowed tradition is being corrupted and our heritage 
impoverished thereby. I have never believed that 
“militarism” is the true alternative to “pacifism.” I 
have held, and still hold, that force is evil only when it 
is in the hands of evil men and wrongly employed. 
Still, I am convinced that my activism becomes even 
stronger and more authentic when I know that there 
is another doctrine and men of other opinions. Sin- 
cerity bridges the gap between us and makes us com- 
rades in a common cause; differing methods do not 
alienate, nor need they make us enemies. 

(2) In the second place, we should praise the paci- 
fists for their saving moral quality. These are men of 
courage and good will. They are not men who are 
fleeing from their responsibilities and taking refuge in a 
quietistic disavowal of arms: they are gallant souls, 
make no mistake about that. They are willing to 
brave ostracism, the scorn of their fellow citizens, and, 
above all, they deliberately assume the burden and the 
shame of the crime in which so many of us acquiesce. 
We who aren’t pacifists should take stock of our mo- 
tives and temper our metal that we may give as good 
an account of ourselves in battle as these pacifists do 
at home. Furthermore, we must make sure that we 
keep ourselves and our issues on a genuinely moral 
plane. While these pacifists are with us we can’t do 
anything else, and for that, too, we should be thankful. 

(3) A third item for which we should praise the 
pacifists is their criticism of our preachments and our 
program. Without them we should be bereft of an 
objective review. And every theory or practice needs 
some external appraisal to show up its false assump- 
tions or its weaknesses in procedure. We who are not 


pacifists tend to become a mutual admiration society, 
confirming each other in our mutual follies and mis- 
takes. But when the pacifists come along we correct 
our errors, make restitution for our crimes and justify 
ourselves anew, as we are able so todo. And for the 
fundamental and comprehensive judgment of the paci- 
fists upon us we should be altogether thankful: they 
do for us what we can not adequately do for ourselves. 
And painfully reproachful as this exposure of ourselves 
‘to the conscience of the pacifists may be, it is, by its 
very severity, a healthful exercise. 

(4) A fourth cause for praising the pacifists is 
their long-range view of human affairs. This accounts 
for their serenity in the midst of strife and their lack of 
hatred when all the world goes mad. Because they 
‘see beyond the given contingency they refuse to be 
‘swept off their feet by current hysterias fanned by 
vested interests and high-pressure propaganda. The 
pacifists know how to keep their heads when the rest 
of us are losing ours. More than that, they have a 
deep and disillusioning understanding of things which 
we have so often taken with complete naiveté. The 
pacifists are, in many respects, socially sophisticated 
and can not be “‘taken in” as we so often are: and 
later developments or subsequent revelations prove 
how frequently, or in what large measure, they were 
right. I cannot see how a widening horizon or a 
lengthening perspective can prove us wrong in taking 
up the fight today; the broader survey of the situation 
in the light of history demands that we shall face up 
to the crisis and see it through to a show-down. And 
yet, I am sure that we have to be thankful to the paci- 
fists, not for what they see but for their dispassionate 
sight. 

(5) Finally, we can not refrain from praising the 
‘pacifists for their symbolic character. A man’s ulti- 


mate merit is, perhaps, his ability to represent tenden- 
cies, ideas, or other men. And we shall not be far 
amiss in estimating men if, beside their actual efforts 
and achievements, we reckon with the things for which 
they stand. And just here lies the chief virtue of 
the pacifists: they embody and are the image of all 
our aspirations. In them we see reflected “kingdom 
come” here and now. ‘They dare to take their theories 
seriously; what they proclaim they enact. They have 
ventured to actualize in concrete terms the prophecy of 
“peace on earth, good will to men”’ by living in peace 
and with good will, not in the future but today. And 
for that we should be supremely grateful. For, if 
there were more folk like these pacifists, our dreams 
would soon come true. I don’t think that the Good 
Life is pacifistic in nature or that it can be won by 
pacifistic measures; however, I do know that the self- 
same divine dream kindles the heart of the pacifist and 
the rest of us who are nonpacifists, and, sometimes I 
think, more brightly in them. 

To the pacifists, then, we say God bless you! 
We can not sanction the pacifist movement or condone 
the pacifist cause: they seem to us to be indefensible if 
not intolerable. But the pacifists are themselves on a 
plane high above sordidness and stupidity, and, there- 
fore, are not to be just tolerated but enthusiastically 
welcomed. If they were low or mean or insidious we 
should denounce them; but they are worthy of the 
fellowship of all pure and lofty men. And instead of 
neutralizing our endeavors or defeating our purposes 
by their advocacy or their prestige, these pacifists pro- 
vide a creative tension within society which keeps our 
culture alive and growing: they occupy the other pole 
without which the current of civilization could not 
exist. Out of these opposites we shall achieve a grand 
new synthesis. 


Youth: Idealistic or Indifferent? 


COLLEGE YOUTH, it is now clear, is pacifist. So, 
no doubt, is youth generally. The younger generation 
is not willing to fight in Europe or Asia, and would not 
fight on American soil except in case of actual inva- 
sion or imminent danger of invasion. For this 
attitude it has been sharply criticized and blamed, 
even, oddly enough, by the very men and women 
who, as professors, lecturers or authors, have educated 
our youth. 

Further, youth has been denounced for its lack of 
enthusiasm for democracy, liberty and justice. Hitler 
has his zealous and fervent followers, most among the 
German youth. Italian youth is ardently fascist and 
worships its leader, Mussolini. American youth has 
not worshiped any national leader in the last two 
decades. A small minority of our youth has com- 
munist leanings, but the majority, apparently, is 
without vision or faith. 

What is the matter with youth? If its pacifism 
were idealistic; if it had embraced the gospel of non- 
resistance to evil; if it had reached the conclusion that 
war is the worst of all possible calamities, and that any 
peace is preferable thereto, we could respect it, even 
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while disagreeing with it. But the serious question is, 
Is youth idealistic? 

There are those who assert that youth is not at all 
idealistic, and that its antiwar and pro-isolation atti- 
tude is due to moral indifference, if not to downright 
cynicism. One able representative of college youth 
has expressed the opinion that this is in truth the cor- 
rect explanation of the phenomenon under discussion. 
A considerable minority of the young is interested 
only in football, sex and movies. A majority, not so 
degraded morally, is simply indifferent to causes and 
high principles. It wants to enjoy a decent and safe 
existence, and is not stirred by slogans and appeals to 
noble ideals. 

It is reasonably certain that many young people 
still cherish moral values and would work, live and 
even die for them. The trouble in the case of this 
group is that it does not see eye to eye with the older 
generation in the matter of ways and means—the 
proper methods of preserving, in the present crisis, 
the values of genuine civilization. With this group 
debate is possible and profitable. It is open-minded 
and generous-hearted. It is responsive to a sincere 
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challenge from those entitled to confidence and admi- 
ration. 

But what of the indifferent, the cynical, the pessi- 
mistic and the disillusioned groups? Where rests the 
responsibility for the temper and attitude of these? 

It is impossible to share the view of Archibald 
MacLeish that the writers of the Hemingway-Dos 
Passos-Barbusse school have, by their realism and de- 
featism, demoralized youth. Realism does not de- 
moralize. Truth is always better than fiction and il- 
lusion. The muckrakers do not create the muck; the 
debunkers, if they are honest and realistic, do not un- 
dermine truth, goodness or beauty. To expose hypoc- 
risy is to serve, not to harm, virtue. If too many of 
the young are cynical, pessimistic, defeatist, they are 
not sinners, but s¢nned-against. Their educators, in 
and out of school and college, have made them what 
they are. If they have no ideals, their teachers and 
guides had none, or, at least, had lacked the power 
to inspire and mold and influence their pupils. Dull, 
negative teaching is bound to generate indifference. 

How have the problems of the last two decades 
been handled by most of our economists, sociologists 
and ethicists? What has youth been taught in re- 
spect of unemployment, bitter poverty, insecurity, 
greed and rapacity in business, predatory monopoly, 
gross and unjustifiable inequality, plutocratic domi- 
nation? What has been the experience of youth under 
our democracy and our pseudo-individualism? How 
can we expect zeal and enthusiasm in behalf of a sys- 


“The Tides of God 
and the Tides of Men” 


The following sermon by the minister of the University 
Unitarian Church of Seattle, Washington, was given on 
Sunday, August 18, over the Pacific Coast Network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, as well as the local station 
KIRO. This program time is known as the West Coast 
Church of the Air, and features each week a different city 
and a different denomination. 


MORNING OPENS like a flower under. the lee of 
Foulweather Bluff, and during these ten days in a 
cabin on the shores of Puget Sound I have been think- 
ing a great deal about God and man. My thoughts 
have risen against the background of the unresting, 
unwearying tides, which run without cease along our 
shore. They tell a long story, these tides, for they roll 
from every continent on the Pacific rim. They bring 
water from the Columbia River, shooting chill and 
foamy out of the Canadian woods (Yakima Indians 
fished in it with spears at Bonneville), waters that 
flowed past the dreaded reaches of North Head and 
Peacock Spit. They bring waters from Sacramento’s 
fruitfully valley, and from the Yangtze so lately 
shaken with the sound of bombs bursting. These 
tides not long ago ran silently under the white walls of 
Cebu in the Philippines and past the grave of Magellan, 
just across the bay; they looked in Hongkong’s colon- 
naded hillside; they heard the singing of Japanese 
stevedores unloading lead ingots in Yokohama harbor. 
These waves carried dust from the new naval air base 
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tem which has failed miserably to deal with grave 
economic and moral issues, and in which hate-ridden 
organizations thrive and flourish? Is America still the 
land of opportunity and of freedom? Is the bill of 
rights still a living reality, or only a mockery and snare? 
What of anti-Semitism, of the Negro and his wrongs, 
of the dispossessed and disinherited farmers, of the 
brutal opposition to labor and collective bargaining? 

Why should any one take up arms and risk his life 
for a system that is patently bankrupt? Men will 
fight for worthy ideals, for promises, but not for dis- 
appointments and broken pledges. 

America needs, above all things, a new vision or 
ideal based on present conditions and scientifically- 
ascertained potentialities, an up-to-date program of 
constructive and sound reforms designed to vitalize 
and complete the democratic structure. Before such 
an ideal, vision and program, defeatism and cynicism 
would vanish, and indifference would give place to an 
earnest desire to build, to toil and to fight, if neces- 
sary. 

In his admirable Ware address, Mr. Berle called 
for renewed faith in America and in humanity. Many 
of us, using modern terms, prefer to the word faith the 
term or phrase “‘scientific and philosophical human- 
ism.” We can and should build a saner, fairer and 
more enlightened order. Youth will do its part in 
such an enterprise. It has not had the opportunity, 
thanks to rabid partisans, blind tories and fanatical 
beneficiaries of intrenched privilege and injustice. 


Alexander Winston 


at Kodiak, in Alaska, and mixed it with the wonderful 
enamel-blue of mid-ocean. 

These are the tides, telling their long story, with 
something so majestic in their surge that you and I feel 
like the grains of sand upon which they beat. The 
ancient Teutons said that Thor, who was the mighty 
god of thunder, drained the sea twice daily by drinking 
from a huge horn. That was well, for Thor was 2 god 
who could be spoken to in our language, who might be 
coaxed, or soothed. The Japanese legends say that a 
giant crab, going in and out of his hole in the bottom of 
the sea, causes the rise or fall of the waters. That, 
too, is not so bad, for do not men catch and eat crabs, 
and thus show their power over them? But modern 
science has changed all that; we believe that today the 
pull of the moon causes the tides, and that the waves 
which beat so mercilessly upon my shore do so at the 
behest of a dead and spiritless satellite, that hears the 
human voice no more than would a block of granite. 

And with that thought the waves grow ominous; 
they crash and crash their fierce rhythm along the 
beach. The red buoy yonder leans over under the 
powerful rush of inflowing water. The freighter 
makes its course far to the north to avoid the main 
push of the current; a tug with logs comes in close to 
shore and idles its engine to wait for a better tide. We 
feel as helpless as King Canute, who, for all his royal 
sovereignty, could not stay the waves one inch. His 


command was enough to build towns and destroy 
them, and at his wish messengers sped to the farthest 
corner of his realm; but the tide stayed not one second 
for his most imperious command. 

Perhaps you can guess now why I did so much 
thinking about God and man. Every healthy life 
must adjust itself to the impartial, unchanging laws of 
God. They are like railroad tracks along which our 
initiative travels; they give us order and stability 
without which human life would be impossible. When 
a hater of things once said, ‘‘We will destroy religion 
by pulling down all the churches,” it was replied, 
“Then you must pull down the stars as well.” For 
the splendid procession of the stars in orderly array 
has symbolized for centuries the unalterable stability 
of God’s laws. Yes, and you must do more than pull 
down the stars, you must also root up the tides, which 
like a girdle each day sheathe and unsheathe the world. 
Before these mighty phenomena of nature we know 
our own minuteness and ask, ‘‘What is man that Thou 
shouldst watch over him?” The one who realized 
this best was Job. Job had been rich, esteemed, and 
accounted wise. When his fortunes fell, he sought to 
intellectualize his way out of his predicament, until the 
voice of God cried: ‘‘Who shut: up the sea with doors, 
when it brake forth, as if it had issued out of the 
womb? And brake up for it my decreed place, and 
set bars and doors, and said, Hitherto shalt thou come 
but no further, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed?” 

Not only are the laws of this universe inflexible, 
they are to a large degree morally impartial. The 
change in velocity of a falling object is indifferent to 
the fact whether the object be saint or sinner. A col- 
umn of numbers adds up to the same whether it be on 
the Sunday morning offering at church or a bribe paid 
for some vile graft. We must not any longer expect 
the laws of this world to be reversed for our little mun- 
dane wishes; we are dropping that idea just as we are 
dropping the all-too-human love affairs in which the 
gods of the Greek pantheon disported themselves. 
For the waters that wash my beach do not ask me 
moral questions before approaching me twice daily. 
The man down the shore may be the kindliest of God’s 
children, the man up the shore may be the most un- 
mitigated rascal that ever evicted a hungry family; the 
tide rolls in the same for both; it plays no favorites. 

Jesus was aware, of course, of this profound 
truth, as he was aware of every other profound truth 
about the human heart, but since he lived inland his 
imagery was different. The sun which came white 
and hot over the Judean hills played no favorites, nor 
did the rains that fell. God, said Jesus, maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust. For God too has 
his destiny, and we are all fellow-travelers upon the 
road which he has laid out in the midst of Time. 

It is not only in the realm of matter that we find 
the eternal laws. Human history is made up of vast, 
sometimes mysterious, always complex, movements, 
in which our little voices seem as lost as though we 
shouted in a hurricane. You will recall that Brutus 
and Cassius, in Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar,” were 
arguing about the military strategy to use against 
Antony. Cassius urged that Antony be allowed to 


pursue them and so wear out his troops with march- 
ing. Brutus, on the other hand, sensed that the propi- 
tious hour was at hand. He spoke the famous lines: 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea we are now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures.” 


Yes, in the affairs of men as well as in nature we see a 
gigantic ebb and flow, which no venture can with im- 
punity disregard. Political strategists constantly send 
up what we now call “trial balloons,” and they do so 
just as a boy tosses a straw into the water to see how 
the current is flowing. The politician seeks to gain 
the crest of a wave of popular sentiment, or, at best, to 
reflect the will of the majority. He wants to know 
first of all the direction and tendency of popular opin- 
ion, intent not on staying its flow but of riding it 
triumphantly. Likewise, vast historical processes 
have occurred on a scale so gigantic and complex that 
individual men seem, at this distance, but spokesmen 
for an inarticulate human surge. Dante, who lived at 
the end of the medieval period and who looked back to 
a thousand years without much change in it, said, 
“We have come to the last age of the world.” We 
know better now; our perspective on history has 
grown vast; we see the rise and fall of innumerable 
empires coming like tidal surges over the civilized 
world. Sometimes the surges come gradually and are 
unimpeded, as when the Middle Ages gave way to the 
Renaissance. At other times, the waters become 
choked and they burst through reddened with the 
blood of revolution. Now Europe is on the eve of a 
mighty struggle testing whether a new order can come 
to birth. Students of history have coined the phrase 
“the fourth Europe,” the other three being that of 
Napoleon, of the Congress of Vienna and of Versailles. 
Only the future will tell us whether or not we are on 
the eve of a permanently significant turn in human 
thinking and acting, a turn so titanic that we cannot 
help feeling our own minuteness. 

It has been said that a man who knows that he is 
bound is already free; one who is aware of the laws of 
nature has within his hands the power to transcend 
those laws. We have frankly admitted the inflexi- 
bility of natural forces and have seen them to be to 
some extent quite impartial. We have noted the tre- 
mendous and incalculable streams of civilization as 
they move. We have boldly faced these facts because 
we are unafraid of them; we shake our chains as a 
token that we are already free. For the stars pursue 
their course all unknowingly through the fields of 
heaven; it has been rightly observed that only man is 
the astronomer. Man alone charts the sky, man alone 
harnesses the strength of atomic matter, man alone is 
alive and knows it. Once, when Wordsworth and 
Coleridge were on a walking tour of Scotland, they 
halted before a huge steam engine. Wordsworth, ad- 
miring it, likened it to a living being. “Yes,” an- 
swered Coleridge. “It is like a giant with but a single 
thought.”’ Compare the two poets with the machine; 
remember that persistent ancient mariner of Coleridge 
and the blowing daffodils of Wordsworth, search into 
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the infinite ranges of the poetic mind; then return to 
the poor meager machine—with but a single thought. 
Man frees himself and asserts his direct communion 
with God’s own spirit by the marvelous flexibility of 
his mind, through the power of which he puts to his 
own use the inexorable forces of nature and society. 

A tug-boat captain will lie over for a night be- 
cause the tide is unfavorable, and he will more than 
make up for lost time the next day. He consults his 
tide-tables and carefully notes the exact hour when 
natural forces will favor his journey. The physicist 
in his laboratory, the doctor, the truck gardener, the 
builder, the teacher—all are but users of the necessity 
which undergirds our world. 

We put to use the tides of God, but we can do 
more than merely use the tides of men. In our way 
we are creators, too, directing and guiding humankind. 
This is a basic faith of the Unitarian Church, and more 
than offsets our honest recognition of rigid universal 
law. We believe in the power of the human mind to 
turn, in however slight a measure, the whole course of 
history. Under the right conditions, the kick of a 
grasshopper’s leg on the hills of Montana can pour a 
thunder-shower over Chicago; under the right condi- 
tions a brave act or impassioned word can eradicate 
enormous evil and make straight the way for good. 
The individual contribution need not be large, but it 
must have integrity, so that it may become a standard. 
A piano-tuner takes one string as standard, then tunes 
all the others with reference to it. If that piano is 
part of an orchestra, it becomes the standard for all 
the other instruments. Thus, step by step, a solitary 
string sets the pitch and determines the validity of 
every note in a huge orchestra. It is our active faith 
that we may individually be a measure by which our 
associates may guide their acts, and in this way our 
influence can be extraordinarily great. George Wil- 
liams started the Y. M. C. A. in one room, with a 
dozen young men. He saw an immediate problem 
and he sought to solve it in the simplest, most direct 
way. Now that organization is spread across every 
continent, is in every major country of the globe. 
Some years ago, 2000 boys carried a message from the 
Atlantic Coast to Chicago, in honor of a Y. M. C. A. 
meeting to be held in that city. Each boy ran one- 
half mile, and the runners were chosen among thou- 
sands of applicants. This is symbolic of the fact that 
the Y. M. C. A. has become a world force, a tide for 
good in world affairs. When George Williams was 
once asked how he happened to found so large a move- 
ment he replied: “I did not begin a large movement. 
Ibeganasmallmovement. It grew of its own accord.” 
It is our religious faith that our small individual efforts 
can start flowing the immense streams of civilized 
progress. 

Finally, we can defy the overwhelming crush of 
events and lift our voices in one last assertion of our 
personal integrity. In the name of a larger truth, we 
can shout defiance at the forces which threaten us, the 
brutal march of unconscious power. This is exactly 
what Jesus did. Caught in the maelstrom of con- 
temporary intrigue, shuttled back and forth from one 
potentate to another, powerless in the hands of the 
nervous priesthood, Jesus presents a picture of serene 
resolution untouched by his own helplessness. That 
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is the meaning of the Cross; Calvary is the hill upon 
which all of us affirmed our own indestructible integrity 
of soul. As Epictetus has said: Fetter my limbs if you 
will! Chain these crippled feet, bind up these wrists 
already bound in slavery! But you cannot fetter my 
mind, which remains forever free! Nay (hé says, and 
here Epictetus speaks with both audacity and pro- 
fundity), nay, not even Zeus himself can imprison my 
spirit! 

‘ We would consider no one more helpless than the 
French deputies who, in the now forlorn little town of 
Vichy, recently voted away the rights to which they 
had been born. The vote was almost unanimous (the 
tide ran strong, there was no bucking it), yet from 
somewhere in the midst of those saddened men rang 
out a defiant voice: Vive la République! The France 
of Voltaire and Rousseau is not dead; there rings 
through it continually a lone voice, with one defiant 
ery: Long live the Republic! Of such immortal stuff is 
humanity made. 

Go then, my friends, listen to the surging tide; see 
its impartial unregarding flow; but have undiminished 
faith that man can make of nature an instrument for 
human betterment. Know that your direct com- 
munion with God raises you above the inexorable 
physical and social laws and affirms the spiritual by 
which you are more than his creatures; indeed, you are 
his inheritors, his children. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 


Equestrian | 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


DURING THE SUMMER I spent some days as 
guest in a place where there were a great many horses. 
There were horses for every kind of rider. Beautiful, 
prancing creatures; swift ones, slow ones; skittish 
ones, quiet ones; slender and stout—a horse for every 
kind of rider. And, staying in the house where I also 
was staying, there was an agreeable, elderly gentleman 
very like myself. He was a quiet, contented man of 
moderate accomplishments. He swam, but—like my- 
self—slowly. He did not dive, but approached the 
water modestly and slipped into the sea without calling 
attention to himself. He carried a book with him 
wherever he went. Sometimes he went fishing, and— 
like myself—did not make the sensational catches of 
some fishermen, nor did he indulge in those noisome 
stories about fifteen pounders caught in some remote 
past by himself. Altogether he was considered a quite 
agreeable, inoffensive person, who took a quiet and 
wandering interest in things around, and—like myself 
—was sometimes stirred by the beauty of the world. 

But, perhaps made restless by the proud achieve- 
ments of younger persons, this gentleman one day 
announced the birth of an ambition. He wished to 
ride. Had he ever ridden? his host cautiously in- 
quired. Well, when he was a boy, there had been a 
pony named Jessie. ... Had he ever ridden since? 
No, but was he too old now? Many polite voices 
hastily assured him. Old? Certainly not! Indeed, 
somebody recalled a valiant old man who had learned 
to ride at eighty-two. Very well! That very morning 
he would begin. 


A horse was provided—an amiable beast with a 
broad back and a mild eye and a tendency to pause 
upon. journeys for the purpose of eating grass. The 
rider mounted exceedingly well, a little stiff perhaps, 
but then what could you expect? Several interested 
friends and spectators clustered around, and, while the 
horse went on cropping grass, the rider listened to 
much advice. He must grip with his knees; must not 
clutch the front of the saddle; must gather up the reins 
lightly, but not too lightly; when in swift motion the 
balls of his feet must perfect the balance. ... But at 
this point the patient rider cried out that at first he 
would content himself with motion that was not swift. 
So he started down the little dusty road, his instructor, 
aged fourteen, with him. 

In half an hour they returned. The rider had 
done well, was encouraged. But I myself could tell 
that he was a little doubtful. He said mildly that he 
feared his structure was too Gothic and that of his 
horse too Romanesque—the two clashed a little, he 
felt. This whimsical idea of his was swept aside. 
Tomorrow he must try again. And tomorrow he did, 
and again, and each time got off his horse more stiffly. 
He confessed to some mysterious bruises. ‘‘Grip- 
ping,” he said sadly. “It was gripping that did it.” 

After one of the rides somebody asked him if he 
had found galloping easier than cantering. Looking 
perhaps slightly confused, he replied he had done 
neither, he had only walked. Everybody was far too 
polite to burst into a shout of laughter, which—as I 
myself saw—trembled in their mouths. 

“But,” said our host kindly, “you must try a 
little swifter going now to test your seat.” 

“‘T feel so very insecure,”’ the rider replied faintly, 
“so very insecure. I am convinced that, if I ventured 
faster, I should roll off.” 

“Oh!” cried many voices. “Of course; but you 
must expect that. Everybody has to fall off a few 
times, you know.” 

“Has one?” he asked. “I had not quite counted 
on that.’’ And the conversation drifted off to broken 
bones, concussions and other affairs. 

Next morning the guest announced that he had 
given up the ambition of riding. ‘‘I am too old,” he 
said; and, in spite of protests, he remained firm. “I 
think I will stick to walking and swimming and just 
sitting,” he said. ‘I am immensely grateful.” Well, 
it was too bad; but there was the fine day before us, 
and a swim and a sail in the morning. 

My friend, the would-be rider, and I were alone 
together on the hot sand. I said: “‘Do you really feel 
too old?” 

“Too old to make myself ridiculous,’’ he replied. 
“Too old to take any great risk; too old to dare much 
for small results.” 

I said: “But is one really worth one’s salt, unless 
one is willing to look ridiculous, take a risk, dare and 
do without thinking much about results? To be 
willing to look ridiculous on occasion has sometimes 
seemed to me to be the mark of the really dignified.” 

He pondered upon this a moment, and then re- 
plied: ‘Well, I may try again one day soon.” 

_ Are you thinking I was impertinent to speak so 
frankly to him and to pointa moral? Oh,no! Notat 
all! For the more frank one is to oneself, the better. 


The President Comments: | 
Praying for Peace 


BY PROCLAMATION of the President of the United 
States, the second Sunday in September has been 
designated as a Day of Prayer for Peace; and I most 
earnestly hope that every Unitarian church will share 
in this observance. If ever there was a time when 
prayer “for the establishment of a just and permanent 
peace among all the nations of the world” was more 
appropriate than at the present moment, I certainly 
do not know when it was. 

No theoretical arguments as to the meaning or 
efficacy of prayer should prevent even the most left- 
wing Unitarian from taking his place in this universal 
exercise of one of the most natural and reasonable of 
our common human impulses. My neighbor may 
pray in a way that seems to me little less than super- 
stitious; he may cherish belief in the miraculous results 
of prayer that from my point of view is utterly unten- 
able; he may pray to a God conceived in terms that 
would be intolerably childish to my way of thinking; 
but what real difference do these differences make? 
What is important is that he passionately desires the 
kind of world which I too desire, and through his 
prayer he dedicates his strength to the achievement of 
that peace for which I too am prepared to give my 
strength. The passionate desire, and the spirit of 
self-dedication to a high purpose, which we share, far 
outweigh all the differences in language or belief or 
tradition, for they are the basis of a sense of spiritual 
fellowship that is the very matrix of any “just and 
permanent peace.” 

I do not mean, of course, that the differences in 
our ways of praying have no importance at all. I 
cannot possibly pray with the words or the faith of 
many of my neighbors, because my prayer must be 
consonant with my honest personal beliefs. To be 
sincere, it must be my way of praying. To me, there- 
fore, the differences in language and belief and tradi- 
tion are of importance; but that doesn’t prevent my 
sense of spiritual fellowship with my neighbors who 
are praying in their way, which is equally important to 
them, for the same high ends. The unity of purpose 
is deeper than the differences of method. 

Out of the sense of spiritual fellowship thus de- 
veloped, we may hope for a larger measure of agree- 
ment as to the practical program by which peace 
among the nations of the world is to be achieved. The 
tragedy of the present chaos lies largely in the pitiful 
lack of cooperation among those who are earnestly 
desirous of working for peace. We have not yet 
learned as idealists to translate our dreams into work- 
able plans and our sense of spiritual fellowship into 
real teamplay. It is at this point that we need a new 
sincerity and whole-hearted consecretion in our pray- 
ing. St. Paul long ago told us to pray with our under- 
standing, and Jesus taught us that among the ways 
in which we must learn to love God is with all our 
minds. 

F.M.E. 
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My Awareness: 


An Autobiographical Sketch 


(Concluded from last issue) 

Pee tek an emeke! ea ame ie . At the two 
windows were aeolian harps, and the west 
wind coming through the balm of gilead 
tree outside brought gentle music such as I 
had never dreamed of before. My music 
teacher kissed me good night and left me. 
“T shall play the accompaniments, and if 
you listen perhaps you will hear us all 
playing, for the doors are open upon the 
piazza and the music will float up to you 
and mingle with the music of the aeolian 
harps. You are not afraid, are you?’ 
Afraid? I was translated. There was no 
Mabel Hill that I had ever known before 
lying there on the sweet smelling balsam. 
I was something quite apart from my body, 
as I caught the sounds of Carl’s flute, and 
then the distant twang of his mother’s man- 
dolin. Presently a piano sounded, and the 
violins joined the swift moving fingers of 
Florence Nason at the piano. Later I knew 
that Paul was at the piano instead of 
Florence. I don’t know why I knew it but 
there was a difference. A little later, as my 
eyes grew wider, and my ears became more 
acutely tuned to the music of the night, I 
realized that Mr. Ross was playing a solo. 
Being thrilled does not express my spiritual 
delight in that night of music. I heard 
the old clock strike eleven; they were still 
playing downstairs. The bright moonlight 
was even more bright. The fragrance of 
the balm of gilead tree was more acute. I 
knew somehow that music was beauty, that 
it had nothing whatsoever to do with prac- 
ticing on the piano! I still loathed my 
green covered book with its scales—page 
after page of scales! That was not music, 
those square little pot-hooks in the book 
on the rack on the piano at “‘The Walnuts.” 
But here was music straight from Heaven. 
In my thirteen-year-old ignorance I did 
not sense that scales and little pot-hooks 
and black and white keys were all in some 
mystical way part of the foundation of my 
exultation as I lay in the moonlight and for- 
got my body, and knew that it was God’s 
music and God’s world outside, where the 
wind was blowing whither it listed, and it 
listed straight through the window and 
kissed the strings of the aeolian harps. 

Many a night as I lay in my bed at home 
I rehearsed my first experience in sleeping 
at the Nasons’ home, and many a day and 
night afterwards, as I grew older, I had 
the privilege of a great friendship with those 
men and women, older than I, wiser than I, 
lovelier than I ever dreamed of being, 
friends who inspired me throughout the 
years, and who still inspire me when I have 
letters from the last one of the family, my 
beloved music teacher. Beethoven—Bach 
—Brahms—somehow the music of those 
three musicians has always clutched my 
heart, although one of my first heroes, a 
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Mabel Hill 


young teacher fresh from college who came 
to play chess with me, introduced me to 
Schubert and Chopin. But there was no 
God in the music of Chopin and Schubert— 
to me there was beauty but it was a 
physical beauty. So it goes—I thought 
that I loved the young school teacher, or at 
least he thought he loved me. I often 
wonder, but there was one little song that 
he often played to me that took me straight 
to Heaven, and now when I hear it over 
the radio I smile with happy reminiscence. 

When we lived in Lowell and the family 
attended St. Anne’s Church, I myself was 
not allowed to go to Christmas Eve ser- 
vices, but my older sister went with either 
father or mother. Both could not go, of 
course, the night before Christmas when 
later all through the house not a creature 
would be stirring after the stockings were 
hung. Yes, one parent must stay at home 
to hang the stockings for Santa Claus. 
Then, too, the sight of raisins being stoned 
in the kitchen, the smell of spices, the 
brandy bottle, the great pan of suet and 
apple, and the other ingredients that were 
preludes to the Christmas event were mine 
even at the age of three. But it was not 
until my fifth year that Christmas as a 
social event was registered upon my mind. 
The tall tree in the front parlor, the com- 
ing by coach of grandfather and grand- 
mother, the gifts, father at home again 
from Nebraska, everybody merry, every- 
body kissing everybody else, and best of 
all, Fred able to get downstairs for the 
festivity. He had made darling little gifts 
with his fret-saw and other gifts with his 
paint brush! What a Christmas to be re- 
membered! For there was my doll’s house, 
beautifully furnished, with chandeliers, 
lace curtains and a fireplace, real glass 
windows and all the rest of it. 

Many Christmases have faded from my 
memory, but this one stands out as the 
social ideal of how Christmas can be made 
happy in the home. But another Christ- 
mas came when I was ten years old that 
was important to me, very important. It 
was our second season in Billerica. We 
were attending the Unitarian church, and 
Fred had planned that the white walls of 
that lovely Puritan edifice should be deco- 
rated with long graceful wreaths of ever- 
green. Great ropes were festooned from 
one end of the south wall to the other, and 
on the north wall as well. There were side 
kerosene lamps and these rather pretty 
lamps helped to hold the ropes of sweet 
smelling ground pine. Between the win- 
dows (and the windows were high and wide 
with little panes through which the sun 
came pouring in Sunday mornings) there 
were to be hung large symbols of the Christ- 
mas Season and the Christian Church. 
There was a star, and a crown, and an an- 


chor. Fred himself made a very beautiful 
cross, large and in fine proportion, to be 
hung over the great mahogany pulpit which 
stood on a platform (as it does to this day) 
approached by stairways on either side of 
it. And for the Christmas Eve entertain- 
ment which was to be held in the church, 
the girls and boys of the parish gathered at 
Miss Mary Parker’s to practice our carols. 
Mary Parker was the day school teacher 
and she sang like a bird on Sundays in the 
choir. We gathered in her cosy parlor to 
rehearse the carols. I suppose it was at 
this moment in my religious development 
that I became aware to a very deep degree 
of the invisible world, as I sang “Hark! 


. What Mean Those Holy Voices.” Going 


home after those evenings of practice, 
crossing the village Common, our feet 
crunching the snow, our mittened hands 
thrust deep in our pockets, even though I 
was with Lucy and Mary, my cousins, I 
felt all alone in my inner self, and knew that 
I could hear those Heavenly voices. 

“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear!” I 
wanted “‘to shout the glad tidings, exult- 
ingly sing!’ And from that hour to this, 
the old familiar hymns give me the same 
inexpressible joy that I had those wintry 
December evenings, trudging through the 
snow with the two little girls who went my 
way. I wonder now if they felt as I did, 
as I looked up into the stars and thought 
“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night.” I am not sure of Lucy, but 
somehow I think that Mary Sage had 
probably more realization of the beauty of 
the night even than I did, and I am sure 
that she, too, thought of the wonder of the 
Birthday of our Savior, when the very stars 
of Heaven and the very Angels on high 
took part in the advent of a little, gentle 
creature born of a human mother out there 
in the far East. I like to think of them and 
Iam glad that I believe now that the Mys- 
tery was a mystery which nobody has been 
able to solve. It belongs to the Infinite 
Mind and the Infinite Will. 

The denouement of that particular fes- 
tival was a bit tragic. After the greens 
and the beautiful emblems had been hung 
on the walls of the church the evening be- 
fore the entertainment, certain members 
of the Unitarian church, who happened to 
see a carpenter placing the cross over the 
pulpit, rebelled vigorously. A council fol- 
lowed immediately. Word was sent to my 
brother that the cross stood for Papacy. 
(Remember this was in 1873—years and 
years ago!) Never, never might a cross 
appear upon the walls of a Unitarian 
church! That had been done away with, 
along with priests and the Latin Bible and 
all the other marks of the Roman Catholic 
church. The star was put in place of the 
cross which, if I remember correctly, was 
thrown out upon a heap of demolished pine 
trees that lay at the church door. I recall 
so well how amused father and Fred were. 
And now for the life of me, I cannot see 
why my brother did add the cross, es- 


pecially in so conspicuous a place, to rep- 
resent the Christmas Joy. I rather think 
it was because our Episcopal upbringing 
had made the cross to us very lovely, a 
mark of Divine Love rather than human 
cruelty. The tragic episode did not spoil 
my childlike joy in the least. I could go on 
singing ‘Hark the Herald Angels Sing!’ 

Other Christmases as I grew older were 
spent in Lowell. Father would drive us to 
St. Anne’s that we might take part in the 
lovely service in the Episcopal church. 
But never once did I have that sublimated 
feeling of oneness with Heavenly things as 
I did on those starlit nights as a little girl 
when I first sang understandingly the words 
of the beautiful Christmas hymns. Will 
the psychologists say that I was too young 
at the age of ten to feel the Unseen, to be 
lifted up, as it were, into the Invisible? I 
think not. If it be true that the closer 
we get to God the younger we become and 
therefore more like children—is it not a 
corollary that a child lives in the Invisible 
by its very nature—‘‘trailing clouds of 
glory from God, Who is our Home’? I 
like to quote Fulton Sheen; he is an author 
who makes-us think. “God gets to us the 
more He becomes a child. God never came 
so close to us as in the Incarnation and then 
He appeared as a Babe.” 

Going to church and to church enter- 
tainments and taking part in little plays 
or reciting poetry from a platform were 
signs, and important signs, I suppose, ac- 
cording to the judgment of men, that a per- 
son had become religious. But as far back 
as the time when I was only thirteen or 
fourteen, I felt something which rebelled 
against this kind of outward religion. To 
this day I sometimes rebel against it. I 
do not mean that I do not believe in going 
to church. I believe it is a civic duty and 
an institutional duty and a church duty, for 
the church was founded by Jesus Christ. 
He had said, ““When two or three were 
gathered together in His name,’’ He would 
be there. And I wanted to be there with 
Him. But it was the materialistic side 
of the church-going that bothered me. 
Funny, as I look back on it:—Governor 
Talbot and his family lined up by the door, 
as we came down the stairs from church, 
and after everybody had shaken hands 
with the Governor and admired the Gov- 
ernor’s wife’s beautiful clothes, and looked 
upon his two daughters and two sons al- 
most with awe, father and the Governor 
would lock arms and saunter across the 
Common together; we children would go 
to Sunday School and the coachman would 
drive the Governor’s wife home with 
mother for a little visit on the doorstep be- 
fore she went home to her dinner and we 
went to ours. Dear little Mrs. Hussey 
and the good pastor, Mr. Hussey, and 
Mattie, the daughter of the house who 
was both a teacher and an author, a woman 
of parts—somehow they effaced them- 
selves. It was that glorification of people 
in authority in the social world that gave 


me a curious desire to get away from it all 
as soon as the service was over. I did not 
want to shake hands with a man! I had 
been singing to the glory of God! The ad- 
justment was awkward. 

A fresh exultation in my religious de- 
velopment came from a source quite un- 
expected. I was spending the week-end at 
the Ralph Waldo Emersons’, the year 
after the poet and philosopher had died. 
It was a memorable visit, but the outstand- 
ing thought I brought away with me was 
something that Miss Ellen Emerson told 
me as we stood together in the beautiful 
old library, consecrated by her father’s 
years of study and authorship. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cabot were visiting the Emersons at 
the time, as Mr. Cabot was at work on the 
first biography of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
to be written after his death. And be- 
cause Mr. Cabot had been going through a 
pile of books written by the Concord poet, 
I stood with my hand upon a set which to 
me seemed a mighty contribution from one 
mind to his generation. It was afternoon 
and the sun came flooding through the 
windows and fell upon the red damask 
which covered some of the furniture. 
Little cold chills ran up and down my spine 
with the emotion of the moment. I turned 
to the daughter whose friendship and 
comradeship with her father had been in- 
expressibly close, especially during the last 
years when both mother and father in 
their increasing age had become loving 
cares for the daughter. It was wonderful 
to stand there in the sunlight with this 
lovely older woman and the great pile of 
books on the round table. I turned to her. 
“Oh, Miss Ellen, which one of all these 
wonderful books is your favorite?’ And 
her answer was so unexpected and so far- 
reaching in its meaning to me that even 
today when I pick up one of Emerson’s 
Essays, be it ‘““Over Soul” or “‘Compensa- 
tion” or ‘Friendship’—it matters not 
which one—I never forget Ellen Emerson’s 
reply. ‘‘Well, you see I haven’t read all of 
my father’s works. In fact, I have only 
dipped into a few of them. I doubt if I 
ever do read much more, because Father 
said to me when I held one of his freshly 
published volumes just received that day 
by mail: ‘Don’t bother to read what your 
old father says, Ellen. It really doesn’t 
matter very much. I shan’t last. But 
read your Bible—that is the Book that 
tells the Truth—the Book that will last 
because it sets forth not only things that 
will last but Reality.’ ”’ 

Suddenly my childish experience came 
flooding back into my mind. Why! That 
is just what my father had said to me 
when he taught me to read the Bible! 
During the years of my childhood when at 
home, the Bible was referred to and 
quoted, but not often read in the family 
circle, so busy were we in reading aloud 
the current issue of the Atlantic or Harpers, 
with Dickens or Thackeray talking from 
their pages, that I had let the Bible slip 


away from me as a book for daily reading. 
Moreover, during the two years that I was 
at Bradford Academy, the Monday morn- 
ing Bible class had quite finished my in- 
terest in Bible study. Dear Miss Robin- 
son! She meant to make St. Paul a saint, 
but how she did spoil the beauty and the 
spirit and the inspiration of those inimit- 
able chapters of his Epistles. Sunday af- 
ternoon from two to five we dug away in 
the library at Bradford with notebooks in 
our hands, studying the Life of St. Paul. 
But we really made out nothing more or 
less than his journeys—geographical jour- 
neys! 

The visit at Concord in the lovely 
home, graced by Miss Ellen Emerson, who 
traveled up and down the street under the 
arching elms upon her little donkey 
Graziano, on a red caparison, had brought 
me a fresh consciousness of the joy in 
Bible reading. And from that day to this, 
if I merely open the Book of Books, as 
father called it when I was six years old, I 
do find, as Emerson said, the Truth that 
makes us free. 

Without psychological education in re- 
pect to religious fervor, I did realize that 
there was a transforming energy which al- 
ways came to me after I had thought about 
God and talked with God—an immediate 
reaction took place. I was energized (a 
modern expression of which I had not 
dreamed when a girl) and I believed I 
could do more and feel more. Yes, there 
was, and still is, an energizing and trans- 
forming influence that was constantly 
mine when my soul was quickened by re- 
ligious inspiration. Fresh heights and 
depths of life were constantly and con- 
sciously affecting my attitude toward daily 
living, and the reactions were fresh spurts 
of lovingness in my work, whether it was 
study at school or cooperation in the home. 
I found that the Old Testament was based 
upon manifestations of supernatural aid, 
if one had faith. There was Moses and 
the burning bush: “Go and I will be with 
thy mouth and teach thee what to say.” 
Again and again I realized that I had been 
given direct aid to pull me through unex- 
pected demands upon my growing mind. 
I never heard commands but I felt them. 

I have always been interested in psychic 
manifestations, and Miss Ellen had a per- 
fectly delightful story of her own experi- 
ence. But that story does not belong to 
my spiritual awakening. I must keep to 
my ambition to set forth my actual spirit- 
ual experience, for after all, psychic mani- 
festations do not bring one very close to 
the Mystery of Life, or to our Heavenly 
Father, or to Jesus Christ. 

I suppose I was about 18 when our social 
world of friends and family was quickened 
by the lectures at the Concord School of 
Philosophy. Emerson had been a source of 
inspiration and intellectual stimulation in 
our family for years. We came and went 
between Billerica and Concord as eager 
friends of the men and women who were far 
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more philosophic than ourselves, yet we 
often ate the crumbs that fell from their 
table of thought. Everybody in Billerica 
had been deeply interested in the addresses 
made at the School of Philosophy, and 
they were published in the Boston Tran- 
script night after night. The subject of 
these transcendental essays made a deep 
and lasting impression upon my mind. 
There was much sport made of both the 
essays and the essayists themselves by 
many critics. I remember one headline in 
the paper, “The Thatness of the This.” 
Well, it was curious and it was amusing! 
I cannot remember the criticisms, but I 
know we roared with laughter over the 
headlines. All the same, there was some- 
thing there. It was not Platonism or the 
philosophy of the Greeks or Unitarianism 
—not at all, not a bit of it. But it was 
something holy, something great out of 
the Unseen. I could not explain it then, 
I cannot explain now why I felt nearer to 
heaven when I was thinking in the terms 
of Emerson. I walked on tiptoe because of 
something unseen. The something unseen 
was almost palpable, almost touchable, 
but never altogether humanly actual. 
Probably, like Alcott and Emerson, I 
realized in my small girlish way that from 
the wide ground of Spirit “That is.” All 
else is its manifestation. I could not grasp 
it, I repeat, but I felt the ‘‘Is.’’ I felt the 
Spirit of a Higher Power dwelling very 
close to these men and women who were 
struggling to understand the “Is” or the 
“Thatness of the This’? or whatever the 
critics enjoyed calling it. Years after- 
wards I found that Dr. Holmes wrote to 
Emerson at this period that “the string of 
his (Emerson’s) balloon he always held in 
his hand.” In other words, that this 
philosophy of Emerson’s, though transcen- 
dental and mystic, was ever tied to the 
earth, not permitting Emerson to float 
away into the upper reaches only to be 
lost. Just recently I have found in von 
Hugel’s book entitled ‘Eternal Life’”’ this 
appropriate quotation which is quite in 
keeping with Holmes’s quotation regarding 
Emerson. ‘Hence, Eternal Life (here be- 
low at least) will not mean for man aloof- 
ness from matter and the bodily senses, 
nor even a restriction of their use to means 
of spiritual self-expression; but it will in- 
clude also a rich and wise contact with, and 
an awakening by means of, matter and 
things.” 

At service we sat in the third pew from 
the pulpit. Even now I can see the faces of 
many of the exchange ministers who came 
so often to preach for our own much be- 
loved minister, Mr. Hussey. It was the 
fashion in those days to exchange pulpits, 
and Mr. Hussey was in great demnd. 
Very often Mr. Seward of Lowell was with 
us, and there was the lovely looking Mr. 
Buckley from Concord—such a handsome 
young man, so scholarly, so refined, and 
withal so energetic. Almost evangelical, 
as I recall his utterances. Mr. Simon from 
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Lexington was another vehement ex- 


pounder of the Gospel and the philosophy 
of Unitarianism. 

There was Mr. Vose, a saintlike little 
man who came very often, for he and Mr. 
Hussey were most congenial friends. In 
spite of Mr. Vose’s delicacy of figure, he too 
was a strong mouthpiece of liberal Chris- 
tianity. The Rev. Mr. Butler from 
somewhere on Cape Cod or possibly from 
New Bedford was my favorite. I know I 
hung upon his words and once he came to 
call upon me at my own home in the after- 
noon, because I was so moved by his ex- 
position of the subject, ‘Stream of Ten- 
dency.” 


feel quite sure he helped shape my mind 
that lovely summer afternoon when he sat 
there with me alone and expounded his 
message. 

Yes, these men brought fresh thoughts 
full of a new philosophy which was called 
Transcendentalism by some. Others spoke 
of their philosophy as an expression of the 
Liberal Movement, and still others simply 
explained their new thought as an inter- 
pretation of the burning words of Theodore 
Parker and William Ellery Channing and 
William Henry Channing. Probably as 
often as any other great divine to be 
quoted was Stopford Brooke, whose liberal- 
ism had at first kept him in the low church 
party of England, but finally took him into 
the Unitarian faith. 

Years afterward, I began to realize that 
these ministers and others, including of 
course our own dear Mr. Hussey, had 
given me the foundation of my personal 
liberal thinking and my interest in philos- 
ophy. My mind developed upon the 
foundations laid by the sweet simple 
poetry of Emerson, the essays of Thoreau, 
the sermons of the Unitarian ministers. 
And behind their philosophy was always 
Plato, but a Plato as Emerson had made 
him over into a Puritan, never the Plato 
of Will Durant. 

What were these sermons in substance? 
Their messages were vitally alive with this 
philosophy of which I speak. ‘Don’t 
brood on past failures.” “Look at fail- 
ures to gather up lessons for a courageous 
future effort.” ‘From mistakes, forge 
ahead.” Make high-minded choices, 
whether in books or art or music, and al- 
ways in friendship. Mr. Hussey’s pet 
word was “high-toned,’ which simply 
meant high-minded in all we were to do. 
These ministers quoted Emerson quite as 
often as they quoted the Bible. They felt 
that Emerson lived on the heights of 
spiritual thinking. I learned from that old 
Unitarian pulpit in Billerica in the years of 
my girlhood from 1876-1886 that “Every- 
thing is fraught with meaning.” “That 
Nature is both lovely and loving.” “Mat- 
ter is the living garment of spirit.” ‘The 
laws of matter are spirit’s utterance of it- 
self.” “The letter will always kill free- 
dom.” : 


At the present moment I have. 
not the slightest idea what he meant, but I” 


Their thought was that we should search 


for new thoughts as we worship; if worship 


became caked into custom as form and 
formalism, we should lose the beauty of 


worship. The free spirit is the iconoclast. — 


Such were the messages, as-I remember 
them, that the followers of Channing and 
Parker and Brooke had for us. 


; 


In 1880 when I was sixteen years old, — 
another religious influence came into my © 


life that has colored my thinking, and that 
too came in part from the Unitarian pulpit. 
My brother Fred had read to me Edwin 
Arnold’s “Light of Asia.” I think one 
reason why the poem was talked of so 
often from the pulpits of the Unitarian 
churches was because Arnold was the son- 
in-law of the Rev. William Henry Chan- 
ning. | 

In my copy still kept by me, and a book 
which I have read again and again to my 
students during all these years, I find 
marked certain sentences that stay by me: 
“Do right—it recompenseth. Do one 
wrong, the equal retribution must be made, 
though Dharma tarry long.” ‘Such is the 
law that moves to righteousness; which 
none at last can turn aside or stay. The 
heart of it is Love, the end of it is Peace 
and Consummation Sweet. Obey.” 

It took years and years of reading the 
Psalms, the Prophets, the. Gospels, the 
Epistles, together with the reading of 
poetry, essays, philosophy and science, for 
Mabel Hill to realize Reality—that is, to 
grasp what the authors of these great 
documents and literary contributions have 
meant when they have spoken of the 
Mystery of the Godhead—simply that the 
Son of Man was to be and was.and is the 
bridge between God the Creator and Man 
the created. 

To some persons doubtless this realiza- 
tion comes as a quick revelation in a cer- 
tain moment of exaltation. To me it has 
come as an evolution. I cannot remember 
the steps by which the realization has 
come, but gradually I became aware of the 
boundless self-giving of God the Infinite 
through the Incarnation as a pattern of 
perfection, and at the same time realizing 
the mystery of the self-giving of God, the 
Creator, to all His human creatures. And 
not only to His human creatures, but to the 
lily of the field and the sparrow of the 
highway, and to the fox in his forest hole. 

Looking back, I now know how, closer 
than hands or feet, the Creator, God, my 
Heavenly Father, has been shown to me 
through Jesus Christ. His Spirit acting 
upon me. Upon me, a very human being— 
so human that at times my body has for- 
gotten my soul—forgotten that my soul 
has the right of way when at its best. 

But even as a child, as I have already 
said, God meant an Allness, a Something 
that was everywhere yet not to be found— 
not to be tangible, yet ever ready to listen 
to me, ever ready to help me feel comfort- 
able if I turned and talked with Him and 
told Him my troubles. 


} 


} 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Pacifist Ministers 


and Liberal Churches 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Eliot and Mr. Fletcher in your last 
issue differ from each other on one rather 
important hypothesis. Mr. Eliot says 
“two or three’ people will leave the 
church; Mr. Fletcher that the church will 
seem ‘‘to be breaking up.” 

Mr. Fletcher’s point seems the more 
likely to be correct; ministers who spend 
any great amount of time and effort on 
pacifist utterance in wartime will certainly 
drive away the more patriotic and reason- 
able members of the congregation (al- 
though in certain cases they may attract 
an equally large number of their own per- 
suasion, a very doubtful asset), and, what 
is more important, utterly prevent the nor- 
mal process of building-up through acquir- 
ing new members, similar to the old. 

The reason for this traces back to an 
error in both men’s assumptions: that a 
man can at the same time be what is ordi- 
narily called a liberal and what is ordinarily 
meant by pacifist. For pacifism (abso- 
lute) is simply a form of fundamentalism, a 
statement that under all circumstances 
“war” is wrong. Now there are wars and 
wars; circumstances alter cases; consis- 
tency is the hobgoblin of little minds, etc. 
The man who cannot recognize that what 
under one set of circumstances may be in- 
defensively bad may be under another set 
the best choice possible among a multitude 
of not very pleasant ones, has no claim to 
preach in war or in peace in a church which 
seriously wishes to be esteemed liberal. 
And the best claim to liberalism the church 
can make is to get rid of him (if he empha- 
sizes the matter at all, and does not keep it 
as a mere private opinion, irrelevant to the 
task of ministering), as soon as may be, 
preferably in “peacetime” (as the present 
is ironically called). 

Unfortunately, we all know that most 
churches will be too scared of being illiberal, 
intolerant, and disagreeable to get rid of 
such men in times of peace, so the issue will 
arise only in wartime, especially because, 
in time of war, the pacifist minister will 
emphasize his viewpoint much more than 
previously. There are of course four possi- 
bilities at least under the heading of Mr. 
Eliot’s original article: (1) a pacifistic 
church might get rid of a man who sup- 
ported war as always desirable; (2) a 
church might get rid of a man who, ad- 
mitting that wars were sometimes desir- 
able, opposed a current war; (3) a church 
might get rid of a man who advocated 
entrance into a particular war, which it did 
not favor; (4) a church might get rid of an 
absolute pacifist. 

In practice 1 will never arise in our de- 
nomination and 8 rarely if at all. Sucha 
ease should be judged on the basis of em- 


, 


phasis, courtesy, etc., and if a man pur- 
sued an appropriate course in these matters 
he should be kept, unless some other issue 
entered in. In our denomination 2 will 
arise only with those ministers whose 
sympathies are with the Communist 
groups and possibly with the two or three 
who are very pro-German, so far as the 
present war is concerned. 

So we are left with 4; and if we were 
not bamboozled by the fear of repeating 
the mistakes of 1917-18 we would see to it 
that such men are fired immediately. (It 
might be well to make some investigation 
or provision so that their wives and families 
would suffer as little as possible from any 
consequent unemployment.) It is a fact 
that many Unitarians are so afraid of being 
illiberal that they do not have the courage 
of their convictions to preach the need for 
full participation in the present war; and 
they are those now who are held in check 
by tyranny of popular sentiment, rather 
than the fundamentalist pacifists. 

Lewis Dexter. 

Winter Park, Florida. 


Mr. Pinkham 
Suggests Conference 
Without Resignation 


To the Editor: 

It seems to me that Mr. Fletcher’s letter 
has been justified if only by the further 
counsel it has elicited from Dr. Eliot. We 
now learn from the latter what he regards 
as the “point’’ of his advice that, under 
certain circumstances, a pacifist minister 
should resign, viz., “so that his church 
would be compelled to face the test of its 
ideals.”’ As far as I can see, this alleged 
“point” was not even hinted in the original 
column. Should it be considered a happy 
afterthought? 

The subject deserves still more discus- 
sion, and perhaps there will be time before 
our country again engages in collective 
homicide for righteousness’ sake. 

I thought, as did apparently Mr. Fletch- 
er, that Dr. Eliot’s ‘‘point’’ was that a 
pacifist minister should resign in order that 
his church might not be “broken and di- 
vided,” sacrificed ‘‘on the altar of his 
personal integrity.”’ Such, at any rate, 
were Dr. Eliot’s words. The suggestion 
that a minister’s ‘‘personal integrity’? may 
be destructive of the church he serves was 
surprising and confusing to me. 

So far from helping, not to say ‘‘com- 
pelling,” his church ‘‘to face the test of its 
ideals’ consciously and intelligently, the 
minister’s resignation on his own initiative 
will tend, in my humble opinion, to divert 
attention from those ideals and make it 
easy for the church to “dodge the test” by 
accepting the resignation without adequate 
consideration of the principles involved, 


and then singing ‘‘My Country, ’tis of 
Thee.” 

Such a parish conference, with ‘‘a wise 
moderator,’ as Dr. Eliot pictured, is in- 
deed excellent. Have that kind of a 
meeting, with the minister participating in 
the discussion, and there will be a good 
chance of finding “‘some basis on which all 
—or nearly all—can agree,” including the 
minister. His resignation is not at all a 
prerequisite to such a conference. Let him 
the rather honor his people by assuming 
their loyalty to liberal ideals, not seem- 
ingly prejudge them to be hopelessly dis- 
loyal by himself offering to abandon his 
position as their spiritual leader. 

For, beyond question—as, I am sure, 
Dr. Eliot thinks—the Unitarian church 
that fires a minister because he declares his 
opposition to collective homicide thereby 
repudiates the ideals for which our fellow- 
ship stands. 

In the World War our numerically small 
denomination had more pacifist ministers 
than any other, more than the multitudi- 
nous Methodists and Baptists combined. 
Next to the Unitarians came the Congre- 
gationalists, and next the Universalists. I 
should like to ask all Unitarians whether 
they regard this striking fact as creditable 
to our fellowship or as discreditable. 
Further, I should like to know which of 
the two little groups of Unitarian churches 
that had pacifist ministers in 1917-18 
look back upon their war records with 
the greater satisfaction, those that per- 
mitted their ministers to retain their pul- 
pits or those that compelled them to 
leave. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


(The above two letters speak for them- 
selves. Some readers may, however, have 
been struck by the fact that both writers, 
differing as they do in age, antecedents, 
point of view, agree upon one point—a 
linguistic point. Reading Mr. Dexter’s 
letter first, the editor hesitated whether to 
put quotation marks around the word 
“fire’’ or to comment on it in some way. 
But when he found Mr. Pinkham using the 
same word he concluded to let Nature or 
whatever it is just take its course. But to 
what a pass have we all come in our doing 
as congregations or our thinking, or both, 
when the always tragic happening of the 
separation of a minister and his church is 
now regarded as a phenomenon on a level 
with, similar to and not needing distinction 
from, the ousting for cause of a drunk from 
a ditch-digging job. 

We have no wish to stick an oar into a 
debate which is being so competently con- 
ducted as this one regarding the pacifist in 
the pulpit. Yet we feel like a gentle de- 
murrer to Mr. Pinkham’s suggestion that 
President Eliot’s distinction between re- 
signing and presenting one’s resignation 
was “a happy afterthought.” As a stu- 
dent of literary criticism and a former 
teacher of English (believe it or not) we do 
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not think that any writer would fail to see 
a very clear distinction between the two 
phrases. Added to this theoretical knowl- 
edge of English is some acquaintance with 
the writings and the personality of Dr. 
Eliot, and on the basis of that knowledge 
we may assure anyone interested that 
Dr. Eliot’s copy may often be slow in 
reaching our desk but that it never con- 
tains happy afterthoughts.—Ed.) 


Liberalism and 
Absolutism 


To the Editor: 

In his article, “‘The Dynamics of Liberal 
Religion,” in The Christian Register for 
August 15, Rev. Georg J. M. Walen raises 
an extremely important question, ‘‘Is the 
liberal approach to religion inducive to 
strong convictions?” His own attempted 
answer is thought-provoking, and his frank 
admission that he has not found a satis- 
factory answer to the question invites dis- 
cussion. 

He starts with a dilemma. On the one 
hand, he says that ‘‘religion without strong 
convictions lacks driving power for a con- 
secrated religious life and even for an ethi- 
cal ideal.” On the other hand, “strong 
convictions imply absolutistic tendencies 
which in their very nature may be contrary 
to the general orientation of the liberal 
point of view.”’ 

That word absolutistic is the stumbling 
block that we need to examine. Mr. 
Walen defines it as a word that applies, 
strictly speaking, only to the conservative 
orthodox position, while on the other hand, 
“Sf advancement of our ideals is dependent 
on strong convictions, even though these 
contain elements of an absolute faith, then 
we are compelled in all honesty to admit 
that certain ideals of liberalism, when 
carried to the extreme, lead to the disinte- 
gration of the very principles we try to 
advance.’ He commands my admiration 
when, in spite of the supposed dilemma, he 
comes out in favor of strong convictions by 
zaying, “I am inclined to accept the posi- 
tion, with certain definite mental reserva- 
tions, that one kind of absolutism can be 
challenged only by another kind of abso- 
lutism.”’ : 

But there is a sounder argument in 
maintaining that the liberal has as much 
right to the word absolutism as the conserv- 
ative. What we object to is the assumed 
absolutism of an officially adopted creedal 
statement, the absolutism, let us say, of the 
“unaltered” Augsburg Confession, a 400- 
year-old document that admits no need of 
revision and objects to all change. But on 
the other hand we have the undeniable 
absolutism of truth as such, and that is an 
absolutism that the liberal must accept, or 
his liberalism will fade away into ineffec- 
tiveness. Truth is truth in an absolute 
sense, and there is a moral imperative that 
requires us to seek truth until we find it, 
and when we have found it or believe we 
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have found it we are under a similar obliga- 
tion to publish it and maintain it. Liberal- 
ism means open-mindedness in the search 
for truth, but positive conviction once we 
have discovered it. This is not inconsis- 
tent with a generous willingness to see the 
other man’s position. 

This being so, I would reinterpret Mr. 
Walen’s illustrative use of Chamberlain’s 
appeasement policy as “essentially the 
liberal position,” and I will not admit that 
“an unyielding position on the part of 
Mr. Chamberlain would have implied an 
absolutism not essentially different from 
that of the dictator’s country.” If the 
British premier was in fact liberal in his 


appeasement policy, his liberalism con-* 


sisted in the open-mindedness with which 
he arrived at his conclusions, after con- 
ference with his colleagues, hearing Ger- 
many’s argument and considering every 
point at issue, but when he had finally 
reached his conclusions and if satisfied that 
he was right, the situation demanded that 
he should be as adamantine as Hitler. 
There is an absolutism of the false and there 
is an absolutism of the true, and when the 
issue is clear no convinced liberal has any 
doubt as to where he should stand. 

There is a professedly liberal church that 
I shall leave unnamed whose minister, also 
unnamed, once took a stand regarding a 
public issue, wherein he joined with a num- 
ber of prominent citizens, incidentally in- 
cluding a group of orthodox ministers. He 
did not take the matter into the pulpit, but 
acted entirely in his capacity as a citizen. 
Nevertheless, some of his church people 
objected to his stand, fearful that it would 
hurt the church. Ina discussion that took 
place, one church member said, ‘“Mr. X—— 
is right, but our church is too weak to 
take a stand.” There is your liberal who 
refuses to take an absolutist position, the 
liberal who will not face the responsibility 
that truth demands, and out of such mate- 
rial strong liberal churches cannot be built. 

Charles G. Girelius. 
West Newton, Mass. 


Fortifying Words 


To the Editor: 

The Harlem Unitarian church is a mis- 
sionary venture of peculiar difficulties. 
Some of your readers knew of such an out- 
post for the first time at the last May 
meetings. I believe that they will be in- 
terested in the following excerpt from a 
letter received this morning from a woman 
who holds an important executive position 
in a local religious institution which until 
recently was adjudged to be very conserva- 
tive: 

“T do want you to know that you have 
my real interest in what you are at- 
tempting to do; I feel that there is a 
very real place for such service in this 
community. The growth has to be 
small because the message is necessarily 
limited to a small group who want more 


out of religion than an emotional outlet. 
‘Even though we all worship the same 
God and hold the same ideals, every man 
must devise his own sacrament by which 
he establishes connection with his God,’ 
therefore religion must be a very personal 
relationship. Iam sorry my check can- 
not be larger: I send you with it my very 
best wishes.” 


The above is not only approving and 
appreciative which is encouraging; it is also 
a sane appraisal which is fortifying. 

I send you the letter that you may see 
from whom it comes and be thus enabled to 
appreciate why at this moment I feel so 
encouraged and cheered to carry on. 

Ethelred Brown. 

217 W. 142d St., 

New York City. 


For the Care of 
European Children 


To the Editor: 

The July 15 issue of The Register tells 
about the formation of the United States 
Committee for the care of European chil- 
dren and gives the address of the Boston 
office. 

May I say for the information of north- 
ern New Jersey Unitarians that the 
Newark Committee of the U. S. Com- 
mittee is located at the Welfare Council, 
24 Branford Place, Newark, N. J., tele- 
phone Market 3-6030. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Howard G. Matson, Acting 
Secretary. 

The Newark Committee will be happy to 
accept general applications for children, or 
inquiries regarding individual children, and 
to assist in preparing the necessary forms 
for permanent or temporary visas. 

Howard G. Matson. 

Newark, N. J. 


A Layman Replies to 
Dr. Fletcher 


To the Editor: 

As a layman who is acquainted with a 
considerable number of Unitarian minis- 
ters, especially in the West, I wish to chal- 
lenge the position taken by Rev. Norman 
D. Fletcher in the issue of August 15, and 
to support the position taken by President 
Frederick M. Eliot. 

It appears to me there are two funda- 
mental errors in Mr. Fletcher’s statement. 

In the first place he seems to hold up his 
own ideals as the ideals of the church. It 
is not my understanding that the ideals of 
the Unitarian Church coincide with the 
ideals of the pacifist minister. We shall 
no doubt all agree that one goal of the 
church should be permanent peace. As 
one who has always hated militarism, I do 
not believe that mere pacifism will ever 
bring permanent peace. It appears that 
only a strong federation of many nations 
or peoples earnestly working toward world 


- conditions of justice and equality of oppor- 
tunity for all peoples of the earth will do 
that. Such a federation can never come 
until the present dictatorial regime in Ger- 
many comes to an end. The United 
States must of necessity take steps essen- 
tial to that end, avoiding war if possible 
but being prepared to use that method if 
necessary. 

Apparently Mr. Fletcher is one of those 
ministers who is willing to divide and ruin 
a church rather than offer his resignation. 
To my knowledge that very thing has 
happened a number of times in the West. 
Such a minister uses the pretext of freedom 
of the pulpit to have his ideas dominate the 
church or ruin it. Yes, I believe in the 
freedom of the pulpit, but like other free- 
doms it carries with it important responsi- 
bilities. One of these is to maintain a uni- 
fied growing church rather than a divided 
declining one. That of course does not 
mean that the minister must please every- 
body or that there will not be occasional 
withdrawals, even of large contributors. 
Another responsibility is that of recognizing 
the right of the laity to disagree and in case 
of too much disagreement the right to 
effect a change of ministers. Even a small 
majority voting for the minister may not 
justify his remaining. 

On the whole there is too little democ- 
racy in our churches. Too often the min- 
ister is the church and the membership 
merely personal followers. We need in our 
churches a wider application of the philoso- 
phy and psychology of modern democratic 
creative education. Consumer coopera- 
tives are succeeding along this line, and 
many ministers would do well to partici- 
pate in some real democratic societies and 
learn how to be leaders and cooperators. 
The plans of the Minister-Layman Part- 
nership are in the right direction. 

Clarence R. Stone. 

Berkeley, Calif. 


(After the ‘Apparently’ which begins 
our correspondent’s fourth paragraph read- 
ers who know Mr. Fletcher will probably 
insert—mentally— the words “but not 
really.” —Ed.) 


Mr. Harrington 
Was Misquoted 


To the Editor: 

I sincerely regret that Robert Weis, in 
his letter in the last Register, took one gen- 
eralized statement from a report in The 
Boston Transcript of my Shoals talk, “‘Why 
IT Am Stilla Pacifist,” to infer in our Family 
Circle that I had made an anti-British 
speech, and further to infer that I am, in 
the language of the name-caller, one of 
those “ignorant,” “prejudiced,” pro-Ger- 
man “hyphenates,’ “who like to con- 
sider themselves intellectuals.’”’ Mr. Weis 
undoubtedly feels deeply about this 
matter, but his inferences are unfair and 
call for a reply. He took a general state- 


’ 


ment of the reporter, not a direct quotation 
of what I said, namely, “he does not be- 
lieve Great Britain is any more interested 
in democracy than Germany,” and used it 
so that it gives a false impression of what I 
said. As a matter of fact the reporter, as 
so often happens, did not convey my exact 
thought. What I said was that the British 
Tory government had not yet indicated to 
me that it was more interested in democ- 
racy than those who rule Germany. I re- 
ferred to Spain, Czechoslovakia and India 
in my talk, citing specific instances in 
which I thought the attitude of the Tory 
government was actually antidemocratic. 
I asked why there is still not even talk of 
independence for India. I suggested that 
the Tory government was not so much in- 
terested in European peace as in peace for 
Britain, and asked why we have as yet had 
no war aims proposed by responsible lead- 
ers in the British government which would 
guarantee international justice and self- 
determination of all peoples (including 
India) after the war is won. The British 
people are passionately interested in de- 
mocracy, as are the American people, but 
there are political and industrial leaders 
who are not, and they have often been the 
ones to direct foreign policies. Who are 
they who sabotaged the Weimar Republic? 
Who crucified Spain? Who were the early 
financial supporters of Hitler? Political 
and industrial leaders in the great democ- 
racies. Even we here in the United States 
supplied Hitler with thousands of airplane 
engines in 1936-38, when we knew that in 
buying them he was violating the Treaty 
of Versailles. I gave utterance to my con- 
viction that this war is not primarily a war 
to save democracy. It is primarily a war 
between rival imperialisms for power over 
Europe and colonial possessions, and de- 
mocracy is unfortunately involved in the 
struggle. If the war is won by Great 
Britain, we have no indication that de- 
mocracy will be advanced one whit. 
Politicians are careful not to speak clearly 
about the postwar world. Ido not hold to 
the faith that those who rule Great Britain 
represent everything that we Americans 
cherish. I have seen enough of their 
Machiavellian political methods to deem 
that faith naive. 

I am not a pro-Nazi, despite Mr. Weis’s 
inferences, neither am I pro-British. I try 
to be, above all, pro-Humanity, and next 
pro-American with strong British sympa- 
thies. Iam holding out for the best pos- 
sible world—without compromise—even 
though I hold British imperialism more 
bearable than German. The road of com- 
promise, in this instance, is a blind alley, 
and I will not stumble into it, and will do 
my best to keep America out of it. But still 
it deeply grieves me that many of my dear- 
est friends in Great Britain will read Mr. 
Weis’s letter and perhaps come to bitter 
conclusions. 

Donald Harrington. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Bosworth 
to Atlanta 


At a meeting of the congregation of the 
Atlanta Unitarian-Universalist Church on 
August 16, it was voted to call Dr. Roger 
D. Bosworth of Denver, Colorado, to the 
ministry of the Atlanta church. Dr. Bos- 
worth has accepted the call and expects to 
arrive in Atlanta about September 14. 

Dr. Bosworth was born in Iowa. He 
attended Carleton College in Northfield, 
Minnesota, and later Morningside College 
in Sioux City, Iowa, where he was awarded 
the degree Bachelor of Arts in 1935. He 
has since been in attendance at the Iliff 
School of Theology in Denver where he re- 
ceived the degrees of Master of Theology 
and Doctor of Theology. 

During his stay in Denver he has been 
pastor of the First Universalist Church in 
that city. He was ordained a Universalist 
minister on April 16, 1940, and is affiliated 
with the Unitarian fellowship. 

Mrs. Bosworth was Grace Chloe Jamie- 
son of Emmetsburg, Iowa. Dr. Bosworth 
has previously had pastorates in Methodist 
and Baptist churches. 


Frederick W. Smith 


In the passing of Rey. Frederick W. 
Smith the denomination loses one of its 
most useful and devoted ministers. 

I have known him intimately since our 
days together at Meadville and at Cam- 
bridge. 

To all who shared the helpfulness of his 
acquaintance his memory will remain a 
benediction. 

He found, as did Charles W. Eliot, that 
Unitarianism is a good religion in life and 
at the approach of death. 

One of those last days, when he retained 
his conscious faculties, Fred said: ‘I want 
to see my mother.’”’ A dear friend whis- 
pered: “It will be good to see them all” and 
he replied, ‘‘Yes, it will be good!’ 

Over the pulpit of the simple yet impres- 
sive Chapel at Meadville, these words 
were inscribed: ‘“Thou wilt show me the 
path of life.’ Fred never forgot this text. 
More than once have I heard him refer to 
it. 

Because of his faith in God, in man, in 
immortality, and because he lived the faith 
that makes faithful—God did, indeed, 
show him the path of life and he walked in 
it. His friends, his neighbors, and his par- 
ishioners bear witness to this testimony. 
The people of our churches in Duxbury, 
Barre and Carlisle, Mass., and Newburgh, 
N. Y., were all blessed by his thoughtful- 
ness and spiritual leadership. 

The funeral was held in the beautiful 
Unitarian church at Peterboro, N. H., in 
the afternoon of Aug. 21. Rev. Samuel C. 
Beane of Salem was assisted by Rev. Law- 
rence Hayward of Newburyport at this 
service. 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


Mr. Tigner’s 


Weapon is the 
Machine Gun 


Our Prodigal Son Culture, by Hugh 
Stevenson Tigner. Willett, Clark and Co. 
$1.50. 


Mr. Tigner’s subtitle is “A Critical 
Comment on Modern Culture from the 
Standpoint of the Christian Religion,” and 
from that standpoint, of course, he can do 
some very effective critical work. There is 
much in modern culture that is shallow, 
perverted, and even diabolical—Fascism, 
for example, to which the author devotes a 
chapter. Mr. Tigner not only writes well 
but can coin a memorable metaphor at 
times, and from the first he gains the 
reader’s sympathy, so much so, in fact, 
that it almost seems ungracious to enter- 
tain objections to his theses—for he has 
more than one—or to the argumentative 
form in which he clothes them. 

As a matter of fact the parable of the 
prodigal son might well have had a sequel. 
As the memory of his disgrace and for- 
giveness faded, as he fell into the routine of 
family life—assuming that for a time he 
stayed at home and that his father lived 
into old age—the whole family probably 
began to look upon his escapade in a more 
kindly light: it would become a sort of 
Wanderjahr. During that time, after all, 
he could not have subsisted wholly on 
husks. He must have picked up a certain 
amount of wisdom, even if it were only 
barroom wisdom. (It was from a bartender 
that one former newspaper man learned 
the theory of greenback money.) After a 
while the taboo against his experiences 
must have been lifted, and he himself 
must have sorted out the good and the bad 
in his foreign experiences and become 
quite a local oracle. 

It is the lack of such sorting that I find 
disappointing in Mr. Tigner’s book. The 
prodigality, so to speak, of our culture, is 
for him almost equally its science, its art, 
its fascism. He wishes, for instance, to 
make a case against art for art’s sake. 
How does he go about it? Does he invoke 
the name of any respectable esthetician? 
No, he rests his case on the pillars of an 
assertion by Somerset Maugham con- 
cerning his own practice and a caricature 
by a woman novelist of the procedure of 
a (fictional) abstract painter. 

My main quarrel with Mr. Tigner, how- 
ever, is in the matter of his cavalier dis- 
posal of science. Sometimes he personifies 
it, and says that “‘science’’ ‘‘cannot do”’ 
this or that. At other times he blames 
science for being ‘‘ethically neutral’ and 
giving us dangerous toys: bombs, for in- 
stance. I suspect that the basis for all 
this is not a first hand acquaintance with 
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the laboratory or with scientists, but the 
reading of such treatises as those of Ed- 
dington and Jeans, in which much is made 
of pointer readings and method. However, 
the views of Eddington and Jeans are not 
the philosophy of science but simply the 
opinion of two estimable gentlemen. 

The facts of the matter are: 1. That 
today scientists as a body have awakened 
to their social responsibility; more than 
one of their national and international or- 
ganizations have started projects toward 
taking part in social action. 2. That 


neutral. 
The iatter statement is true in two ways. 


‘In the first place, while science of itself is 


not ethically normative, the education and 
specific training of the individual scientist 
is ethical in the highest degree. The fidel- 
ity to truth involved in scientific discipline, 
the personal sacrifices it entails, the pa- 
tience it inculeates and the brotherhood 
with one’s fellows that is the very warp and 
woof of scientific activity throughout the 
world, all these things are incomparably 
more real, more deep, more integral, than 
the mine run of fidelity to abstract truth 
and brotherhood found among church 
members or even among the ministry. 
You know a scientist by his fruits, his dis- 
coveries, but what is the touchstone for 
saintliness in my fellow church member, a 
reactionary in politics, it may be, or a 
penny pincher? 

Of course Mr. Tigner would not need to 
deny these observations in order to assert 
that the scientist’s good qualities are used 
in a cause that cannot save society. Iam 
not so sure. After all, physics and chem- 
istry are not the only sciences. The 
scientist also looks into society and sees 
men living by various sets of values: the 
Christian, the hedonistic, utilitarian ethics, 
individualistic values, social values. As a 
sociologist he can study outcomes, and as a 
psychologist he can evaluate satisfactions. 

It is significant that nowhere in this 
book does Mr. Tigner quote or mention 
Freud. Yet, following the lead of Freud 
and the other depth psychologists, science 
is now doing the very thing that Mr. Tig- 
ner assumes right along it cannot do: 
It is giving its own testimony in favor of 
some of the values which Mr. Tigner 
thinks are exclusively Christian. Love? 
A Christian insight? Yes, but an insight 
scientifically explored by Freud, I re- 
cently heard a course of lectures by a 
Freudian in which the psychology of poli- 
tics was set forth in terms that were at 
once rigorously scientific and—Christian. 
An interesting sidelight that will show the 
freedom from prejudice inherent in the 
scientific method is this: the lecturer re- 
marked that a contributing factor in our 
present “anti” trouble, Semitism or what 
not, was liberal religion’s having taught 


people to give up belief in the devil before 
they were psychologically mature enough to 
dispense with his services. In the old days 
people who did not like you might say 
that you were possessed by the devil. He 
was the symbol toward which they could 
project their feelings of antagonism. But 
if you made suitable motions you could 
have the devil expelled and so your per- 
son escaped the expression of those feel- 
ings. But today, there being no devil to 
take up those feelings of antagonism, the 
Jew, as one instance, has had to become 
the devil. And then he cannot escape the 
wrath of the aggressor, for he is not merely 
harboring a devil, which may be exorcised, 


science, in certain senses, is not ethically . but once and for all embodies and is the 


devil. 

One more objection. While I share with 
Mr. Tigner his dislike of the business 
man’s “anything to get there” attitude, I 
am aware of two injustices in his discussion 
of business: of one injustice to a method 
of doing business and one injustice to a 
great man. He quotes Alfred Russel 
Wallace speaking, in 1857, of the natives 
of the Aru Islands who were, said Wallace, 
a mean lot but who did not exterminate 
one another, being traders: “Here we may 
behold in its simplest form the genius of 
Commerce at the work of Civilization. 
Trade is the magic that keeps all at peace, 
and unites these discordant elements into 
a well behaved community.’ Mr. Tigner 
is so shocked at this Philistinism (I sup- 
pose), that, beginning with the word 
“genius” he italicizes the rest of the quo- 
tation. 

But what Wallace says happens to be 
true: trade has been a civilizer; it has re- 
placed war and enriched the world. And 
what’s more, that is the very idea that 
Secretary Hull has been working at in his 
reciprocal treaties: the only trouble is that 
the world is not at the moment civilized 
enough to accept the idea. 

Of course, there is another side to the 
trade picture, and this Mr. Tigner also il- 
lustrates from Wallace, who, a year later, 
went to New Guinea and described how 
the missionaries bought rice from the na- 
tives when it was harvested, paying in 
beads, and so forth, and then sold it back 
to them in the winter, on which Wallace 
comments as follows: 

“Of course the rice is sold at a much 
higher rate than it was bought, as is per- 
fectly fair.and just—and the operation is 
on the whole beneficial to the natives, who 
would otherwise consume and waste their 
food when it is abundant, and then starve 
—yet I cannot imagine that the natives 
see it in this light. They must look upon 
the trading mission with some suspicion, 
and cannot feel so sure of their teachings 
being so disinterested.” 

Upon which Mr. Tigner remarks: “This 
passage gives a remarkable insight into 
the faith and theology of the secular re- 
ligion of modern business by one who ac- 
cepted it as a member of the British Tory 


party accepts the empire and the Anglican 
Church.” — 

Perhaps, if one happens not to know 
Alfred Russel Wallace’s ideas and back- 
ground that passage may give just that 
insight. But it is an unfortunate insight 
to get from it because it is all wrong. I 
am sure that Wallace in the above pas- 
sage was speaking with gentle, almost im- 
plied but not overtly expressed sarcasm :— 
“as is perfectly fair and just” and in 
theory it is, of course, and Wallace knew 
that his readers knew it to be—in theory. 
But the natives, he is sure, did not see it 
in that light (although, from an objective 
point of view it did save them from star- 
vation). Did, then, Alfred Russel Wallace 
see it in that light? Mr. Tigner implies 
that he did—that he accepted it as a Tory 
accepts the Anglican Church. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that 
Alfred Russel Wallace was an out and out 
economic rebel—he was a member of an 
organization to nationalize the land of 
England (which would have implied doing 
away with the aristocratic social set up) 
and he took an active part in endeavoring 
to organize in Africa a new social order— 
a colony to be run on the principles of 
“free socialism” enunciated by the Viennese 


economist Theodor Hertzka. And now the 
co-discoverer of the evolutionary hypoth- 
esis is nailed to the barn door as a horrible 
example of early British economic royal- 
ism. O reputation, how tarnishable thou 
art! And, while we are apostrophizing, 
which we seldom do, we may as well make 
a good job of it and add, O Christian 
exegesis, how unfair thou canst become! 

Trade may be Philistine and it undoubt- 
edly is very much subject to abuses but, 
until Socialism comes to rescue us—and I 
suspect that Mr. Tigner is not only a 
Christian but a Christian Socialist—trade 
is the only mechanism for running the 
world that we possess. Let us therefore 
give it its due. 

In sum, I think that Mr. Tigner has 
both a good case against the world and a 
good case for Christianity (if we accept 
both his version of it and his implication 
that the Christianity which is to save the 
world will be his, and not Barth’s, Billy 
Sunday’s, or Father Coughlin’s). 
think that his own brilliance and the joy 
of battle have led him into overplaying his 
case against our prodigal culture. Like 
the prodigal son our prodigal culture has 
its weaknesses—but they are for the most 
part weaknesses rather than diabolisms. 


Homes for British Unitarian Children 


Miss Zoe Gray, who is investigating 
homes for British Unitarian refugee chil- 
dren for the Unitarian Service Committee, 
reports that by the middle of August she 
had visited 15 homes in New England and 
New York, and found places available in 
them for 16 to 22 children. As many more 
homes in New England have been offered 
and are waiting to be visited, and outside 
New England are 15 more. 

“All of the homes I visited are very 
fine,’ said Miss Gray. ‘Without excep- 
tion they would provide sane, normal 
home life, good schools, fine community 
contacts, facilities for wholesome outdoor 
activities, and families genuinely anxious 
and able to give sympathetic and under- 
standing care.” 

The Service Committee, like the United 
States Committee for the Care of Euro- 
pean Children, with which it is cooperating, 
finds that it is at present impossible to say 
when British children will arrive. The 
reasons for the delay are the dangers of 
ships being sunk from mines or torpedoes. 
The attitude of English parents has been 
well expressed in a letter just received from 
Rev. Mortimer Rowe, Secretary of the 
British General Assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches: 

“First of all I want to write on behalf of 
the Council, expressing in terms more com- 
plete than those of a cablegram, the 
Council’s sense of the warmest apprecia- 
tion towards the many good friends in the 
American Unitarian churches, who, to the 
number of at least a hundred, according to 
your latest cable, have gladly offered to 
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extend the shelter and the kindliness of 
their homes to British Unitarian children. 

“When I reported the offer to the meet- 
ing of our full Council a few days ago, I 
was asked to convey to you this most cor- 
dial appreciation. 

“T write this letter, however, to express 
an apprehension which may or may not 
prove true; viz., that, in spite of the gener- 
osity of the offer, there may be nothing like 
a hundred responses, unless the situation 
rapidly changes in regard to the security of 
ocean travel. Many days have passed 
since the offer was made known to all our 
ministers, with a question as to whether 
they wished to take advantage of it in re- 
spect to their own children, or other chil- 
dren in their congregations; but there is 
not as yet any rush of replies. I have a 
feeling that I am perfectly right in saying 
to you that from this side of the ocean, at 
present, the offer simply presents parents 
with alternative gambles on the lives of 
their children—(a) the risk that a child 
may be injured by bombing raids; (b) the 
risk that a boat carrying a vast crowd of 
children might be torpedoed or strike a 
mine, with tremendous loss of life and a 
pretty horrible experience for the sur- 
vivors. 

“From this standpoint, and so far as 
bombing attacks on this country have gone 
at present, risk (b) has a reality about it 
which risk (a) has not—i.e., the mathe- 
matical chances of injury or death seem 
far smaller. 

“Sq I do hope you and all our good 
American friends will understand, if the 
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response to your offer turns out to be sur- 
prisingly small, that it is because, down to 
the moment of writing, the problem does 
not look by any means the same when 
viewed from this side of the water as it does 
when viewed from your side. The provi- 
sion of guaranteed safe transport would 
doubtless make all the difference in the 
world.” 

The Service Committee, like the United 
States Committee, with which Unitarian 
homes are also listed, is therefore proceed- 
ing to investigate homes available, so that 
they may be used the moment children 
arrive, but with the advice to those offering 
hospitality that children may not arrive as 
soon as previously expected. 

The Unitarian Service Committee voted 
to respond to an appeal made by Mrs. 
Frederick H. Keyes of Cambridge for 
homes for 33 students of the Whyteleafe 
County School in Surrey. Mrs. Keyes was 
an exchange professor at Whyteleafe, is a 
close friend of the principal, and has full 
descriptions of the children ready to be 
sent. The Service Committee offered to 
take 15 of these children, in groups of five, 
and immediately found homes for four of 
the first assignment. 


“Who Are These 


Unitarians?”’ 


Orren Lloyd Jones 

A nephew of the great Unitarian pio- 
neer of the Middle West, Jenkin Lloyd- 
Jones, and recently president of the board 
of trustees of the First Unitarian ‘Church 
of Los Angeles, Orren Lloyd-Jones was 
born in Wisconsin in 1885. At the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin he gained his B. S. 
in 1908, his M. S. in 1911, and his Ph. D. 
in 1918. Going then to the University of 
Chicago, he secured his M. D. in 1922 and 
has since studied in Vienna. He was as- 
sistant in experimental breeding at the 
University of Wisconsin from 1911-1913, 
assistant professor of animal husbandry at 
Iowa State College until 1914, associate 
professor at the same college until 1915, 
and served as director of Sippy Farms from 
1918 until 1922. Since then Dr. Lloyd- 
Jones has been a practicing physician in 
Los Angeles and has contributed numerous 
published researches to his special field, 
internal medicine. These researches deal 
with heredity, experimental evolution and 
genetics, and a forthcoming study deals 
with climatic factors in the growth of 
children. 

While his medical practice has been pri- 
vate, his interests have developed beyond 
privacy. Besides a regular position as 
lecturer in Public Health at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, Dr. Lloyd- 
Jones has the distinction of having or- 
ganized the first Tuberculosis case-finding 
project in the Los Angeles public schools 
in 1935. 
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Along the Joad Road — III 


At Oklahoma City, Route 66 starts 
west in earnest. Behind are a thousand oil 
wells, to the right, a thousand or more 
war department horses at peaceful pasture, 
and ahead the undaunted miles and miles 
of prairie. Indian schools and a turreted 
reformatory slip by like ships in the night. 

Tom Joad may have shuddered at the 
latter, but his sister Rosasharn would 
have benefited by the Community Hospital 
at Elk City, near the west line of Okla- 
homa. Here is medical succor for the poor, 
a dream of Michael A. Shadid come true. 
It is America’s first cooperative hospital 
and has stood the shock of local doctors 
and medical societies who looked askance 
at the guarantee of medical, surgical and 
dental care of families at $25 per year. 

Dr. Shadid was tired and somewhat 
nervous the day we talked with him. He 
had just performed three operations, but 
this wasn’t the reason. The primary elec- 
tion results had just been announced. 
Shadid had placed second, losing to his 
leading opponent by a few hundred votes. 
“‘He’d have won, and gone to Congress, if 
it wasn’t for the war,’ an attendant at 
the hospital averred. ‘‘They labeled him a 
foreigner and a communist . . . a member 
of the Fifth Column.” A Syrian by birth, 
this doctor of the people has actually 
given 25 years of his life to this area of the 
West and wanted to go to Congress only 
that he might further the cause of coopera- 
tive medicine. Fortunately, his story has 
been printed by the Vanguard Press, and 
some day the people will realize that they 
were defeated in this primary election, not 
this “Doctor for the People.’’ Even while 
the votes were being counted, carpenters 
were busy on an addition to the hospital. 
A single giver, who was brought back to 
health at this wayside medical shrine, put 
$40,000 into the hands of the directors. 

Elk City is on the rim of the dust bowl, 
and it is really from this area that the 
Joads actually fled, not the more hilly 
country about Sallisaw. Trying to sleep 
on the ground is like being poured through 
a giant hourglass. Sand gets in your hair, 
your eyes, blown by a constant wind which 
seems to have diabolic energy. No wonder 
the Joads packed up and headed west— 
anything, to get away from that dust-laden 
wind. Through the Texas panhandle and 
into New Mexico there is increasing herd- 
ing, but with too frequent evidence of the 
caterpillar tractors and their disk plows 
which continue to stir the restless soil. 
Houses are infrequent and telephones are 
so rare that there is a highway sign mark- 
ing the spot. Ranchers’ windmills are 
converted into small dynamos or genera- 
tors, called “wind charges.” Dried sage- 
brush trundles across the road and is picked 
up on the car fender. 

“How long does this wind blow?” is the 
question on the tourist’s mind. “Well, it 
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came up this mornin’ and it may blow fora 
half hour, or mebbe three days,’’ is the re- 
sponse. Overhead is a blue sky, but near 
the horizon there is a yellow-gray haze— 
dust. The map spread out inside the car 
is already grimy. Along the highway are 
adobe houses, some roofless, with decaying 
adobe walls, and beyond appear the in- 
evitable mesas, appealing to the fancy of 
the white just as they did to the red man. 
If the West is the last stand of the dinosaur, 
so also of the gods, who left their furniture 
strewn carelessly all around. 

Had the Joads not been in such a hurry 
to get through New Mexico, they would 
have found thousands of Mexicans who 
could have told them what was in store for 
them in California. Many of these 
people trace back to the day when New 
Mexico was old Mexico. They ought to 
own the land, but instead they are the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water 
for the other half of the population. A 
few poor-whites share their fate. An Al- 
buquerque social worker says that 60 per- 
cent of the case load is ‘‘Spanish-Ameri- 
can”’ and 40 percent “‘Anglos.” The term 
“Mexican” is reserved for the more cul- 
tured and educated class, which is also 
shown on the murals in the library at the 
University of New Mexico. This campus 
has about 380 buildings, all built with 
brown walls after the early mission design 
—fiat roofs and horizontal down-spouts. 

Arrow heads—thousands of them, all 
neatly mounted on cards by the owner, 
an 80-year-old cripple who pushes himself 
about his hotel lobby in a wheelchair. If 
you listen to him, he will paw over the 
rare specimens which he keeps in a cigar 
box. If you continue to listen, he will 
wheel himself to a cabinet where he has 
larger implements of the red man and a 
few “‘petrifactions’ the nature of which 
are only guessed at. Victim of a railroad 
accident, and unable to get relief from 
specialists at Kansas City and St. Louis, 
this aged person tries to restore his youth 
by living in the days of his forbears, who 
sat about their camp fires puffing on a 
stone pipe. This thought makes the old 
fellow restless to get back to his own smok- 
ing and he abruptly concludes the lecture. 

Albuquerque, named for a Spanish duke, 
is surrounded by mountains. From the top 
of the highest, Sandia (watermelon), it is 
possible to trace the course of the Rio 
Grande for miles by the green patches on 
either side. In these patches of green, 
people are today cultivating corn and 
beans much as the Indians did. In places 
there are old adobe walls, in some instances 
restored, indicating pueblos, or Indian 
towns, corresponding somewhat to our 
modern apartments. Amateurs pick up 
pieces of pottery or dig for specimens to 
carry off to their modern houses, which are 
universally built square and flat-roofed 


like the ancient pattern. Up the valley is 
Sante Fe, capital of the state and said to 
be the oldest seat of government in the 
United States, its permanent settlement 
by Europeans dating from 1610. It was 
the objective of the old Santa Fe trail 
which pushed westward from the Missouri 
River, along which stage coaches carried 
passengers for $250, all risk taken by the 
passenger for safe arrival. In the swank 
La Fonda hotel lobby,. parties are today 
organized to travel into the back country to 
see the Navaho do his weaving and dancing 
relatively free from the eyes of the curious. 
The old governor’s palace is now a museum, 
and a modern art museum houses many 


. fine paintings of the region. Santa Fe has 
‘so much of the old ‘‘westward ho” days 


that it is a pity the Joads had so little 
money they couldn’t make this 60 mile 
side trip. 

“Grapes of Wrath” is showing for the 
second time along highway 66 to packed 
houses. Appreciative observers are glad to 
see this record of the horde of jalopies 
which they remember having gone this 
way two years ago. “It’s true, all right,” 
is the usual comment. Just over the Ari- 
zona line the men who stop your car for 
agricultural inspection are recognized as 
having been in the film. “Yep, they were 
here about a day, shootin’ pictures, but I 
haven’t seen the show yet.” All such stops 
are marked by extreme courtesy on the 
part of officials. 

Gallup is a commercial center of 6000 
people, but is chiefly known for its coal 
mining trouble of a few years ago. ‘‘The 
mines belong to the Mellon interests,’ 
states one of the leaders of the strike, who 
also was a miner in Colorado at the time 
of the difficulty in the Rockefeller mines. 
“We won the strike, and conditions are 
much better now—get about four dollars a 
day when the mine works.”’ Now proprie- 
tor of a filling station, this ex-miner was 
jubilant over the fact that the governor of 
New Mexico had just opened the prison 
doors for the miners who were convicted 
for murder at the time of the mine strike. 
The rule of the vigilantes who abrogated all 
civil rights and took the law into their 
own hands is thus at last compensated. 


Ancestors’ Day 
at Duxbury 


The seventeenth annual Ancestors’ Day 
Service was held in the First Parish Church 
of Duxbury, Massachusetts, on Sunday, 
August 18. The minister, Rev. John W. 
Laws, preached the sermon, and descend- 
ants of the pew owners or attendants of 
old days occupied the pews their ancestors 
did. As the church building formerly 
served all Duxbury, most of the old Dux- 
bury families have ancestors who attended 
the First Parish Meeting House. 

On October 27 the present Meeting 
House, dedicated on October 29, 1840, will 
be rededicated at a special service. 


Ministers’ Institute 
Hackley School 


Has Significant Program 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Institute will 
be held this year at the Hackley School, 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, New York, 
from September 8 to 6. The theme of the 
Institute is “Ends and Means in a Time of 
Crisis,’ and discussion sessions have been 
arranged to provide intellectual and re- 
ligious stimulation for ministerial work 
during the coming year. 

At the opening session of the Institute, 
Professor Hans Simons will lead the dis- 
cussion of “The Present Crisis in Long 
Range Perspective,” with Rev. Alson H. 
Robinson acting as chairman. 

On Wednesday morning, Professor Si- 
mons will again lead the talk on “A Criti- 
cal Analysis of the Last Twenty-Five 
Years.” Rev. Dana Greeley will be the 
chairman. In the afternoon, Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton as leader, and Rev. Delos 
O’Brian as chairman, will arrange the dis- 
cussion of ‘The Issues at Stake in the 
Present Conflict.” In the evening Rev. 
Thaddeus Clark, leader, and Rev. Robert 
H. Schact, chairman, will head the session 
on “Social Order: Democracy and its 
Problems.” 

Rev. Duncan Howlett will be the leader, 
and Rev. Payson Miller the chairman, of 
the Thursday session on “World Order: 
How Can We Achieve It?” After the 
business meeting in the afternoon, the 
Institute will consider ‘‘Moral Means to 
Moral Ends,” led by Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson, with Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode 
as chairman. At the evening session on 
“The Problem of the Use of Force,’ Rev. 
Leslie Pennington will lead the discussion, 
and Rev. Napoleon Lovely will be the 
chairman. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot will conduct 
the final session on “Conclusions and 
Findings.” 

The American Unitarian Association has 
made available a substantial scholarship 
fund to reduce the traveling expenses of 
ministers who need it. 


Service Committee 


Maps Out New 
Fields of Action 


At its monthly meeting August 23, the 
Unitarian Service Committee laid plans for 
new fields of action in this country. Mrs. 
Frank Frederick, who has charge of the 
Committee’s work in providing transient 
hospitality for refugees landing in Boston, 
reported that a number of churches in 
Greater Boston have already volunteered 
to provide such hospitality. Members of 
Unitarian churches in Brookline, Chestnut 

Hill, Medford, and Melrose will house 
_ refugees arriving thisautumn. Mrs. Fred- 
erick was also commissioned by the Com- 


mittee to begin work on the plan approved 
in a resolution at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in May, 
to settle refugee families in communities in 
different parts of the country. 

At the recommendation of Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, the Committee voted to work out 
a plan for Unitarian churches in the vicin- 
ity of military camps to provide recreation 
for young men in training. Dr. Dexter is 
investigating where the camps are to be 
located, and to find out what individual 
churches and the Service Committee can 
do for young men by providing opportunity 
for social contacts and recreation. 

Miss Zoe Gray reported to the Com- 
mittee the work she has been doing in in- 
vestigating Unitarian homes for British 
refugee children. Letters from Mr. and 
Mrs. Waitstill Sharp, reporting on their 
plans for the coming month in working 
with refugees in southern France and 
Portugal, were read. They will make final 
plans with other relief workers at the end 
of this month. Of the fund raised for their 
project, $21,000 have been collected to 
date. 

Present at the meeting were Messrs. 
Emerson, Whitman, Gano, Brundage, 
Eliot, and Dexter, Mrs. Frederick, Miss 
Boie, and Miss Widen. 


The Roll of Honor 


The following churches have responded 
to our new Family Membership and Church 
Officer Plans. We hope other churches 
will become eligible for inclusion in this 
Roll of Honor. 


Family Membership Plan 


Bloomington, IIl. 

Chicago, Ill. (First Church) 
Chicago, Ill. (Third Church) 
Dallas, Tex. 

Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Miami, Fla. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Sacramento, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Wollaston, Mass. 


Church Officer Plan 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Beverly, Mass. 

Boston, Mass. (Arlington Street Church) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burlington, Vt. 

Chicago, Ill. (People’s Liberal Church) 
Gardner, Mass. 

Hopedale, Mass. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Leominster, Mass. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Needham, Mass. 

North Andover, Mass. 

Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. — 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Richmond, Va. 


(North Side) 


Ridgewood, N. J. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Roslindale, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
West Newton, Mass. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Winchendon, Mass. 


The following churches have not quali- 
fied for inclusion in either of the above lists. 
But they deserve special mention. They 
have sent in regular $1.50-a-year subscrip- 
tions. In most cases the number of these 
subscriptions has exceeded 15—the num- 
ber required for participation in the 
Church Officer Plan. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Denver, Col. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Laconia, N. H. 
Montclair, N. J. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Il. 
Taunton, Mass, 
Windsor, Vt. 


Connecticut 
Conference 


The Fall Meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference will be held Sunday, 
October 6, at Brattleboro. 


Personal 


Rev. William Ellis Davies, minister of 
the Wollaston Unitarian church, reports 
the birth of a son on August 8: Leslie 
Llewellyn Rhys Davies. 


i A COMPLETE LINE | 


BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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Irresponsibilities 


An Argument for Church Union? 

Rey. A..E. Dunning, in ‘‘Congregation- 
alists in America,’ makes the statement 
that under the “‘plan of union’? between 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians in 
the middle west in the early nineteenth 
century, two-thirds of the money collected 
came from Congregationalists, but two- 
thirds of the beneficiary churches were 
Presbyterians; and he quotes the com- 
ment: (p. 423) 

“Milk from the Congregationalist cows 
churned into Presbyterian butter.” 

Somebody must have been pretty smart! 

—Relayed by E. A. D. 


Credit Line Delayed in Transmission 


By an oversight the poem which led off 
this column in our last issue—To Whom It 
May Concern by One Who Is Concerned— 
was printed without any by-line. It had 
an author, however, and that author is 
Rev. George Lawrence Parker of Keene, 
New Hampshire. Now the gentle reader 
has a good excuse to go back to that issue 
and read the poem all over again. 


War and Other Clouds 


The silver linings worn by clouds are 
often of fantastic cut. And when we read 
the headline of the newspaper held up by 
the man on the other side of the car the 
other morning we felt quite cheered. It 
was “Girl Strangled in Lover’s Lane.’ 
We were not cheered at the girl’s death 
but at the fact, made evident by that dis- 
play of her untimely end, that the threat- 
ened invasion of England had not taken 
place. 


A Campaign Suggestion 


A clerical visitor whom we suspect of 
being some sort of a radical dropped in the 
other day and passed on a suggestion for 
the guidance of those people who usually 
are orthodox but who at times like to make 
what is called a protest vote. If such a 
voter, of Democratic affiliations, tries to 
show his dislike of the present administra- 
tion policies by voting for Norman Thomas 
he is really giving Willkie that much edge. 
And if any Republican who likes the TVA 
and fears for its safety bolts Willkie and 
votes for Thomas he is really handing 
something to Roosevelt. So, suggests our 
friend, let every Democrat who is against 
Roosevelt and every Republican who is 
against Willkie, pair off—and both vote for 
Thomas. Then neither big party candi- 
date gets the benefit of their protest vote. 


Newspapers and their Effect on 
Character Building 
We told our friend that the above idea 
was good but that we could not endorse it 
in The Register because religious news- 
papers are not supposed to take any inter- 
est in politics. So he tactfully turned the 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association ts supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
EE eee eee 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D.,S.T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Summer union ser- 
vices with First Church, Second Church and Church 
of the Disciples. Morning service at 11. September 
8, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D. D. September 15, Rev. 
Freder!ck May Eliot, D. D. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). ‘The 
Open Door.” Every day from 9 a. m. to 4 Pp. m. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service 
at 11 a. m. September 1, Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, 
D. D., Professor Emeritus, Auburn Theological 
Seminary; September 8, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, 
D. D., President American Unitarian Association; 
September 15, Rev. Robert Cummins, S. T. D., 
Superintendent Universalist General Convention. 
Midday prayers Tuesday and Friday. ‘Behold I 
have set before thee an open door and no man can 
shut it.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—All Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 Pp. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.80 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p.m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


subject to religion, character-building and 
such safe topics and told us of the two 
brothers in a near by town who read a 
current Boston newspaper feature called 
“Superman.” The elder one began to 
identify himself with Superman and to 
threaten his companions with the dire 
punishments he could impose on them. 
After a while the younger brother got tired 
of listening to his boasts and scornfully 
remarked, “You’re Superman, eh? Huh, 
I’m God.” 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


“The Laymen’s Part in 
Advancing Unitarianism” 


This will be the theme for addresses and discussions 
at the 


Eastern Convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
at Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H. 
Saturday-Sunday, September 21-22 
A Unitarian Rally—For All Unitarian Men 


Make Your Reservation Now at 
League Headquarters 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


) Marki years of service 
/ 1837 ey thatkamel ae ak 1940 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


